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CLARENDON PRESS LIST 


PUBLISHED IN two SIZES. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
(i.) LIBRARY EDITION, medium 8vo, forming an addi- 
tional Volume to Mr. GLADSTONE’S EDITION of 
BUTLER’S WORKS, with which it is uniform, 
cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
(il) POPULAR EDITION, Long Primer Type, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


STUDIES SUBSIDIARY tothe WORKS | » 
of BISHOP BUTLER. 


Part I., Chapters I.-XI.-ON BUTLER. 
a om I.-V.—ON A FUTURE LIFE. 
Pert] il., "Chapters : :—VIL., Determinism.—VIL., Teleology.— 
VIIL, Miracle.—IX., Mediation. —X., Probability as the 
Guide of Life. 
ALSO BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


THE WORKS of JOSEPH BUTLER, 


D C.L., sometime Lord Bishopof Durham. Divided into 
Sections, with Sectional Headings, an Index to each 
Velume, and some Occasional Notes, also Prefatory 
Matter. 

Vol. I, containing ANALOGY, &c. 

Vol. I. containing SERMONS, &c. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


NEW SECTION, now ready, 4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTCRICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society 
DIFFLUENT—DISBURDEN. By Dr. Jamzs A. H. Murrays 


CATALOGUES 
Pea = BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


CAT ALOGUES of on ema 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Sqvuanrz. 


BAEDEKER’ S & BADDELEY’S | 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. ‘ 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Lonvox, W. 











“WILLIAMS & NORGATE, | 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Forrren Booxs and Prrioprcats at the most 
moderate prices. 


Catalogues on application. 








On application for one stamp. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 
Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & 0OO., 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Bt BOOKS at BEST DISCOUNTS. a 


All on view as published at JONES & EVANS’, 77, Queen 
Street, Cheapside. Art Books, Choice Editions, the Kelmscott Press 
Issues, &c., made special features. ftcarce Books hunted up and 
reported free. 

Bookbindings in every branch. Orders by t accompanied b: 
Temittance executed by return as far as possible. = _ id 


First EDITIONS of MODERN 


AUTHORS, inclading Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Ro 








‘The undersigned being anxious to obtain 


COMPLETE SERIES, if possible, of the following 
PERIODICALS, hereby invites OFFERS for the supply 
of same, viz:— 
ARCHIV fiir SLAVISCHE PHILOLOGIE, 
BIBLIOTHEK des LITTERARISCHEN VEREINS in 
STUTTGART. 


BIBLIOGRAFIA ITALIANA. 


| CENTRALBLATT fiir BIBLIOTHEKWESEN. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 

GERMANIA. 

HERMES (Vols. I.- XIIL.). , 

ee ys de la SOCIETE de LINGUISTIQUE de 


PAUL u. BRAUNE BEITRAGE zur GESCHICHTE der 
DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE, 


PHILOLOGUS. 
PHONETISCHE STUDIEN. 
REVUE CELTIQUE. 


VERHANDLUNGEN des DEUTSCHER 
PHILOLOGEN, 


ZEITSCHRIFT fiir DEUTSCHES ALTERTHUM. 
a fir PHILOSOPHIE u. PHILOSOPH 


Buchhandlung GUSTAV FOOK in Leipzig, 
Magazingasse 4.i 


VEREINS 


LoxDoN COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Th aac NICAL EDUCATION 1 BOARD ts ared to Receive 
APPLICATIONS for she oe Sapuntnent of CIPAL of the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL o: RAFTS TS Chich it is proj to 
open in October next. ore general conduct of the School will be in 
bands of the Board’s Art Advisers, Mr. G, Frampton, A. R. A., and 

W. R. Lethaby. The duties of the Principal will be to organise 

=e direct the Classes under the general guidance of the Art Advisers, 

be qunenaty P Ty the d of the School, and to teach 
ranch of Art in r the Crafts, 

The “School will be both ; Day ‘and Evening School, and the a 
will be expected to be present generaliy when the School is It 

is proposed that the salary should be fixed at from ry 4 7 E400 per 

annum, according to the duties undertaken. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the undersigned, aud 

should be received not later than first post on Tuesday, July 14th. 


Wu. Gavnerr, Secretary of the Board. 











13, Sontag Gaotene, 8.W., 
ist July, 1896. 





ec 
&c. The largest and choicest Collection offered for reals in the World: 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Wa rer T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
We and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent faciliti 


I ESSONS GIVEN in HEBREW, 

ARABIC, SYRIAC, and giver SEMITIC SUBJECTS, on well 
as GERMAN. Pupils coached for the foreign Ph.D. Exam.—Apply, 
a 123, Portsdown Koad, Maida Vale, W. 


et 





EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 


a 
Ss! OxFORD. a School, founded 1863, to provide Education 





presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on sacecmenenaa 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON. ys high-c hclase P Printers 
and Publisters, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, 
have specially. built Rotary and other fast Machines pp latinn 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Pubiishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. =e Africantem London.” 








with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of 


Now sale, rot II.—F ROM the - tye to the 
SRUPTION of the KINGDOM. 


Extra 7 8vo, stiff covers, with a 2s. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY for 


SCHOOLS. By the Rev. T. H. STOKOE, D.D., late 
Head Master of King’s College School, London, 
Part I.—-FROM the CREATION to the SETTLEMENT 
in PALESTINE. 2s, 6d. 
Part I1J.—FROM the DISRUPTION to ioe RETURN 
from CAPTIVITY. (Shortly, 
Ful! Clareadon Press Catalognes will be sent post free 
on application, 





Lonvox : HENRY FROWDE, Crarenvon Press 
Wanxeuovse, Amen Corner, E.O. 








SF 


ns in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
forte Church HAL, Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clerey 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides, 
Bcholarainp, J Fay 29th and Soth. —Rev. T. F. Hosson, M.A., paorseanet 


ARNOLD Ht ‘HOUSE,  WALMER, KENT. 


NRY BOURDILLON, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's 
Coll., Oxford, PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for the N 7 
and Public Schools. Very healthy, bracing climate. Terms moderate. 


A LITERARUM OLASSIOARUM 


DOCTOR of LEYDEN UNIVERSITY, able to speak fluently 
French, German, and Modern Greek, not unacguainted with Englis» 
Italian, and Comparative Philology seeks EMPLOYMENT in England 
at a College, University. Library, Museum, or a similar scientific 
establishment ; is also willing to act asa Private Secretar, tne to 
N. D.8., care of Nygh & van Ditmar’s General Advertising Offices, 
Rotterdam. 











NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 





FLOTSAM: the 


Study of a Life. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘The Sowers,” &c. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. Massry, A.R.E. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GENTLEWOMAN.—“ Mr. Henry Seton Merrimian is surpassing himself in his story now funuing through Longman's 
Magazine, the period selected being that of the Indian Mutiny.” 


BRIGH TON SOCIETY.—“ Mr. Merriman’s ‘ Flotsam’ is one of the best stories of the Indidz Mutiny we have ever 
ad.”” 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Lonvoy, New Yous, Axv Bottvay, 
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THEATRES. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, MAM’ZELLE NITOUCHE ; 
Miss May Yohé; Messrs. Robert Pateman, Joseph Tapley, 
Arthur Playfair, J. Willes, E. W. Tarver, L. Mackinder : 
Misses Florence Levey, Florence Haydon, Delia Carlyle, 
Fiorrie Wilson, Winnie Carl, Preceded, at 8,15, by UNCLE 
THATCHER, 








CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.25, ROSEMARY. Mr. Charies 
Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas, Mr. F. H. Tyler, Mr. J. Welch, Mr. J. 
Byron; Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Annie Hughes, Miss 
Emily Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. Doors open at 8.0. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE GEISHA: Mesdames 

Marie Tempest, Juliette Nesville, Maud Hobson, Massey, 

Flopp, Hamer, Davis, Yudall, Collette, Fraser, Hervé, 

Fawcett, Cooke, and Letty Lind; Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, 

Louis Bradfield, W. oe Huntley Wright, Bantock, 
Ellison, Rosse, and Harry Monkhouse, 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE GAY PARISIENNE. 
Messrs. Lionel Rignold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Stevens, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Ada Reeve, Lillie Belmore, 
Violet Robinson, and Louie Freear. 





GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, “THE GREATEST OF 
THESE —~——”; Mr. Kendal, Messrs. Nutcombe Gould, H. 
Kemble, Rodney Edgecumbe, Miss Nellie Campbell, Miss 
Frances Owen, Mrs, Charles Sennett, and Mrs, Kendal. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs, 
F. Newton-Lindo, W. Heriot, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, 
Duncan Tovey, Reeves-Smith ; Misses Mabel Lane, Emmie 
Merrick. Kate Greaves, L. Fairfax, Mary Allestree, Pre- 
ceded, at 8, by THE JOURNEY’S END. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL. Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. William Farren, 
Mr, Fred Terry, Mr. Edward Righton, Mr, Cyril Maude, Mr. 
Jack Robertson, Mr. Arthur Wood, Mr. Fred Thorne, Mr. 
Sydney Brough, Mr, Charles Rock, Mr. Norman Forbes, 
Mr. Sydney Warden; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Henrietta 
Watson, Miss Sarah Brooke, Mrs, Patrick Campbell, 








LYRIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season, 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS: 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 





THIS EVENING, at 8.30, a Musical Comedy, THE NEW 
BARMAID: Messrs. Harrison Brockbank, Arthur 
Alexander, E. Dagnall, Joseph B. Montague, C. Wilford, 
J. Thompson; Misses Lilian Menelly, Jennie Rogers, 
Maggie Hunt, Marie Saker, Ethel Gain, and Miss Lottie 
Collins, 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GRIP OF TRON. Messrs, 
Fred Powel!, A. E. Godfrey, East, Wheatman Carr, Liston, 
White ; Misses Florence Nelson, East, Robertson, Arline, 
Townsend, &c, 





ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, THE QUEEN’S PROCTOR, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Hendrie, Kinghorne, Vibart, 
Permain, Troode, Bayntun, Kitts, Wood, and W. G. Elliot ; 
Misses Beardsley Kous, Stewart, Daymar, and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh. At 8.15, KITTY CLIVE : Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
SHAFTESBURY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0 sharp, THE LITTLE GENIUS, 
Mesdames Annie Dirkens, Kate Phillips, Maggie Roberts, 
Birdie Sutherland, Nell Gwynne, the Sisters Johnston, and 
Lillian Menelly ; Messrs. Arthur Williams, H arrison Brock. 
back, C. P. Little, W. Cheesman, Cecil Lawrence, A, T, 
Hendon, and E, J, Lonnen, 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
, THIS EVENING at 830. THE PRISONER OF 
ZENDA: Mr. George Alexander, Messrs, Herbert Waring, 
W. H. Vernon, Allan Aynesworth, Laurence Cautley, W. 
H. Day, Vincent Sternroyd, Arthur Royston, Henry 
Loraine, George P, Hawtrey, George Bancroft, Charles 
Glenney; Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Olga Brandon 
Miss Mabel Hackney, Miss Lily Hanbury. : 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, A NIGHT OUT: Messrs, 
George Giddens, Charles Sugden, W. Wyes, A. Fitzgerald, 
J. Carne, N. Doone, G. Danby, E. W. Thomas, H. Peters: 
Mesdames Fannie Ward, Pattie Browne, Edmund Phelps, 





Murton, &c. At 8.16,PAPA’S WIFE, Miss Grac 
Mr, Farren-Soutar. = a ss 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


BEL ISOTOR YT 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 


By HERBERT §&. SKEATS. 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES §&. MIALL. 


Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 

THE GUARDIAN.—“‘It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter’s pointof view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form.” 

TIMES.—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, itis no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.” 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist amen ay should know 


why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr, Miall tor the 


light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE —“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 


readily be found anywhere else.” 





PousLisHERs, 21 AND 22, FurNivAt Street, E.C. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 








WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 


Most ResceEnrt, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 


‘Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special warmth, as containing an excellent exposition of the 
beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un- 


failingly fresh.”—British Weekly. ve 
“Undiminished vigour and undimmed brilliancy.”’—Jndependent, 








Uniform with the above, price 5s. each, post free, 


CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 


‘Dr, Maclaren is our ideal preacher.”—Ezpository Times, | ‘ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring." —Methodist Recorder. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 
“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.” — Freeman, wii 
“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and the most exquisite literary finish.”—Christian Leader, 
‘* Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address.’ —Zndependent, 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 


Chapters of the Gospel by John. 
“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power.”—Methodist Recorder. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 
the same exquisite use of language, 


‘They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustrations, ¢ f 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr, Maclaren’s works.” 
Christian World Pulpit. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
‘For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 
The back pews of Dr, Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth,” —Jethodist Times, 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 


“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. 


—_—s 


The volume is invaluable.” 
Sunday School Chronicle. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvantvat Sr., Lonpon, E.O. 





—_— aires 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 


Edited by GEORGE P. GOULD, M.A. 
** Such a series of books is imperatively needed. We strongly urge our ministers and teachers to utilise it to the 


utmost.’’— Baptist Magazine. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, paper covers, 1s. 4d.; cloth, 2s. 


-_" N A B A EE » I 53 M : From its Rise at awiCMICHARD® ps Miinster, 1521-1536, 
IIL—HANSERD KNOLLYS, 
III—VAVASOR POWELL, 


Lonvoy : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnivat Sruzst, E.C. 


A Minister and Witness of Jesus Christ, 1599-1691. 
By JAMES CULROSS, D.D. 


The Baptist Evangelist of Wales. 
By DAVID DAVIES. 








————— 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 


combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression. 


THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 
CARBON PROCESS 


for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE. 

The Autotype Company’s Process of Photogra = 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembli 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
ey works by this process, including Portraits 
by Sir J illais, P.R.A., J. Pettie, R.A., W. W. 
Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, Sir 
G. Reid, P. R.S. A.; also examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c., &c 


THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 


for Book Illustrations of the thest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 


Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 
obtained at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & OO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the pele erp in Great Britain of 
HE ANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 








the well-known pone in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordina 
Book Tllustratio ons. a 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the oa and best ecceses 

in the a, on are 6§ pecially” ada to meet the wants 
quarians, 1 th i tiga 

a vauariane, A - . mologist, a = ose roo eageees n theinves tion 


J.C. DRUMMOND ry o. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Tllustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, d&c., éc., ata moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, pemnnenenionn SERERE, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 














NOW READY, Demy 8vo, 6s, 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 
A New Light on the World’s History. 


By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The author has various theories, which he supports 
with much ee force. eo 


Cuarman & Hatt, Limited, London. 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, it. 50, Leadenhall Street, 
ndon, 

Contains hairless paper, over which the 

f om. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, rul 





en slips with perfect 
Ted or plain. 





People’s snes price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 


for quantities. ) 


Jos EPH MAZZINI. 
A Memoir by E. A. V. 

With TWO ESSAYS by MAZZINI— 
“THOUGHTS ON DEMOCRACY” 
AND 
“THE DUTIES OF MAN.” 


“. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
bv everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers,”=—= Weekly Dispatch 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival St., London, E.C 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 


DAFFODIL LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS, 
BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 
12mo, cloth gilt, 2s. each; Paper covers, 1s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I—GRANT ALLEN’S 
SENSATIONAL STORY, 


THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


(Sixth Thousand ) 
“The whole bw i is opesedingiy * well yt we recommend the first 
volume of the . "—Daily News. 

* The Jaws of Death? Me a pretty plese of writin ns in 4 eugeetiqnal 
line. It is cleverly told somewhat o ioe _— laid down by Poe when 
he undertook = = how to write a tale. We are brought 
so smoot gradually, to the very ee of the catastrophe the 
shiver of it x upon us almost before we are there. It is extremely 
creditable to Mr. Allen’s invention. ”"—Daily Ci 

“We have ter goveliets than Mr. Allen, but none who better 

e A and the invaluable art of sustaining 

interest. ‘ The Jaws of Death i ahi hly characteristic piece of work, 

and will afford as fascinating a half. hour's reading as any one is likely 
to get this season.”— Publishers’ Circular. 


Vol. II.—NOW READY. 
First 5,000 Oopies of the Second Volume, 
entitled 


SAPPHIRA OF THE STAGE. 


By GEORGE KNIGHT, 
Author of “ Dust in the Balance,”’ 
And late Editor of ‘‘The Liverpool Porcupine.” 














NOW READY, FIRST VOLUME in 
THE “IMPRESSIONIST” SERIES, 
BY A NEW AUTHOR, entitled 


DUST IN THE BALANCE. 
By GEORGE KNIGHT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
With Title-page and cover cant > Laurence Housman, 


“The style is smooth a nd t human and 
this is “y its ieind ‘ome of the best sets 8 of short 


sketches ‘that have sooty 
“Mr. Knight has published a ‘varied series of studies, each of which 
is marked by strong individuality and great charm.”—Star. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E.C.; and of all Booksellers. 

















ESTABLISHED 1851, 


B IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
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LITERATURE. 
THE CELTIC REVIVAL. 


The Washer of the Ford, and other Legendary 
Moralities. By Fiona Macleod. (Edin- 
burgh: Patrick Geddes & Oolleagues. ) 


Miss Fiona Mactxop is a prominent figure 
in the Celtic revival. To some extent she 
may be said to have originated it; toa large 
extent she has contributed to its success, 
Her books make us acquainted with the 
Celt in his primitive and unsophisticated 
form. This, I believe, is the fourth of them, 
and, excellent as its predecessors were, it is 
unquestionably the best. Its superior merit 
is not due to any accident of subject or 
treatment. It may well be the result of 
deeper knowledge, of more real experience, 
and of sympathies developed in a spiritual 
direction. Evidently a Gael herself, a Celt 
of the Celts, Miss Macleod has felt her way 
through the Celtic gloom, and the compara- 
tive twilight which relieves it, into the large 
atmosphere in which the Celtic imagination 
is capable of great achievements. ‘The 
Celtic gloom” is Miss Macleod’s own phrase. 
She uses it in the prologue, addressed to 
Mr. George Meredith, in her third volume, 
as expressing the prevailing note of Celtic 
life. Such a note it unquestionably was in 
her Pharais, a pathetic and beautiful story, 
which to many an English reader was 
a revelation of things undreamed of 
before in Highland life and character. 
But there was a sadness in the air 
and on the sea, a sadness which no 
tenderness of love could uplift from the 
hearts of the sorrowful actors in the story, 
and its very beauty intensified its patios. 
One perceived the same prevailing note in 
The Mountain Lovers, though in that book 
the joyous note of love that seeks and wins 
its own was a compensating presence. Here, 
again, was a lavish amount of beauty. It 
was evident in the writing, in the power- 
ful nature sketches, and in the con- 
ception of the two lovars and the triumph 
of their love. But the fatalism of the Celtic 
gloom lies like a shadow across one’s recol- 
lection of even these brighter things. The 
tales in Miss Macleod’s next volume, Zhe 
Sin- Eater, were avowedly (with one or two 
exceptions) representative of the darker 
side of Celtic feeling. In power of treat- 
ment, in the fierce imaginative realism of 
some of them, and the profound depth of 
sadness or bitterness in others, they bore 
fresh witness to the genius which by that 
time most of her critics recognised in Miss 
Macleod’s work. But some of us still looked 
to her for a fuller revelation of the Celt 
than she had yet given us—a revelation of 


life; of the light that irradiated it, as well 
as the shadow that enfolded it, This fuller 
revelation we have in the present volume. 
The distinction between this book and its 
redecessors is indicated in its title. Miss 
acleod called her previous writings 
‘romances ”’ and “tales”; the contents of 
this book she describes as “legendary 
moralities.” Therein lies the difference. 
The free play of fancy in the tales left the 
domain of the moralities untouched. The 
imagination in them was bold and brilliant, 
but it exercised itself with possibilities in 
nature rather than with the spiritual side of 
human life. There was an _ instinctive 
groping towards this spiritual side in 
Pharais and The Mountain Lovers, but the 
external condition was one of gloom, and 
there was no clear irradiation from within. 
Here, with a more subjective treatment, we 
have spiritual perceptions and suggestions. 
The title-piece very aptly forms the thres- 
hold of the new departure, for it links the 
old order and the new. There is all the 
fierceness of the Gael in it, the passion of 
blood, the gloom, the fatalism; but on the 
other side there is the mystery of the unseen 
world, a mystery which is expressed in hope 
and reliance as well as in terror. It is both 
a@ pagan and a Christian mystery. The 
blood-guilty and sinful souls who come up 
to the Washer of the Ford are cast into the 
water, to remain there till they are white ; 
and then the Washer plays upon them with 
her sword, and makes white dust of them 
with her feet. But the blind harper, who 
comes with a song of peace, is bidden to 
follow the bells of joy that were his tears 
and the song of the prayer that came out of 
his heart. For him the Washer of the Ford 
is a Mary Magdalen, and the ford is the 
river of peace. 
The three “ moralities” which immediately 
follow the title-piece—‘‘ Muime Chriosd,” 
‘“‘The Fisher of Men,” and ‘The Last 
Supper ’—are the pearls of the volume, 
and in the present writer’s opinion are the 
finest things Miss Macleod has written. 
‘“Muime Chriosd”’ (the foster-mother of 
Christ) is her rendering of the legend of 
St. Bride (St. Bridget) of the Isles. The 
legend is a vague and meagre suggestion of 
a Mary of the Gael, who is held “ in uni- 
versal honour and reverence” as second 
only to the Virgin herself. This the reader 
learns from Miss Macleod’s brief prefatory 
note. Apparently there is nothing else to 
be learnt, save by some gift of insight into 
the bodiless and unvocal land of Gaelic 
dream. Such a gift is peculiarly Miss 
Macleod’s own, and this singularly beautiful 
story is one of the fruits of it. Among 
the Christ myths which the inspired imagina- 
tions of many races have produced it is one 
of the loveliest. Miss Macleod’s St. Bridget 
is a daughter of a Druid princess, and pre- 
destined to immortal honour. Brought in 
her childhood to Iona, her beauty and the 
spiritual charm about her work a magic 
to which the fair things in nature are 
ministers; she has ecstatic visitations and 
experiences; Iona and her surroundings 
there are marvellously exchanged for the 
eastern Bethlehem, and the ‘byre” in 
which Joseph of Arimathea and Mary rest 


the holy Babe from his mother, and knows 
him to be the Prince of Peace. But to 
attempt to give in a few words an idea of 
this remarkable story of vision and dream— 
of realised vision and embodied dream—- 
is almost presumptuous. As well might 
one make a picture of a rose, and invite a 
looker-on to inhale its fragrance and feel 
the soft velvet of its leaves. ‘The Fisher 
of Men” and “ The Last Supper ”’ are also 
Christ myths, scarcely less beautiful than 
‘‘Muime Chriosd,” and with a pathos in 
their beauty which is peculiar to themselves. 
The Christ in the first of them is the Man 
of Sorrows whose acquaintance with grief 
makes his sympathy so divinely human. A 
weary presence in a Shadowy Glen, there 
breathes from him a sweet assurance of 
fellowship in travail from which any other 
weary and waiting soul may take comfort. 
In “The Last Supper” the weariness of 
the Christ is like a veil that falls away and 
leaves a face of joy revealed. The Supper 
in the huntsman’s booth in the shadowy 
glen, as seen by the child whose eyes Iosa 
kissed, would be like enchantment if one 
did not feel it to be so absolutely real. The 
Master and his disciples are there, and the 
disciples weave with their shuttles, called 
Beauty and Wonder and Mystery, fair and 
wonderful shapes that go forth into the 
world to bless it. Truly it is a beautiful 
conception. From this part of the book I 
take the only extract I can allow myself; 
it is from “‘ The Fisher of Men” : 

‘“‘God sends the gloom upon the cloud, and 
there is rain: God sends the gloom upon the 
hill, and there is mist: God sends the gloom 
upon the sun, and there is winter. It is God, 
too, sends the gloom upon the soul, and there 
is change. The swallow knows when to lift up 
her wing over against the shadow that creeps 
out of the north: the wild swan knows when 

the smell of snow is behind the sun: thesalmon, 

lone in the brown pool among the hills, hears 

the deep sea, and his tongue pants for salt, and 
his fins quiver, and he knows that his time is 
come, and that the sea calls. . . . How, 
then, shall the soul not know when the change 
is nigh at last? Is it a less thing than a reed, 

which sees the yellow birch-gold adrift on the 
lake, and the gown of the heather grow russet 

when the purple has passed into the sky, and 
the white bog-down wave grey and tattered 

where the loneroid grows dark and pungent— 

which sees, and knows that the breath of the 

Death-Weaver at the Pole is fast faring along 

the frozen norland peaks? It is more than a- 
reed, it is more than a wild doe on the hills, it 

is more than a swallow lifting her wing against 

the coming of the shadow, it is more than a 

swan drunken with the savour of the blue wine 

of the waves when the green Arctic lawns are 

white and still. It is more than these, which 

has the Son of God for brother and is clothed 

with light. God doth not extinguish at the 

dark tomb what he hath litten in the dark 

womb,” 

I have left myself very little room for 

any mention of the other parts of the book, 

though these remaining parts have their 

special claims to notice. ‘‘The Three 

Marvels of Hy”—‘‘Hy” being another 

name for Iona—are very suggestive glimpses 

of that early Christianity of the Isles, the 

crudeness of which was tempered by the 

Druid love of nature. St. Columba is the 

central figure in these pieces; and Miss 
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militant saint—half pagan and persecutor 
as well as monk and priest—which is 
probably as true as any, and is certainly 

icturecque and real. But the struggle 
Setneen the dying paganism of the Isles 
and the new faith is nowhere so well shown 
as in ‘The Annir-Choille.” Here we have 
the story of a young monk who enjoyed the 
favour of St. Colum. He was an apt pupil ; 
but he had a comely person, a young man’s 
desires, and the gift of song. Colum over- 
heard him singing some amatory verses, 
and doomed him to sackcloth, and dust upon 
his head. Afterwards, when the youth had 
again been heard singing of white hands 
and a honey mouth, Colum sent him to the 
monk Molios, who, in the Holy Isle, off 
Arran, had overcome his own sinful lusts by 
much mortification of the flesh. Under the 
guidance of Molios young Cathal developed 
so much piety that the good monk thought 
him fit for martyrdom, and proposed to send 
him to the Isle of Mist in the north, where 
the pagans had lately flayed a monk alive. 
But Colum decided that Cathal should live, 
and should seek to win souls in Arran; 
and it was as he went to do this that he 
was smitten by the beauty of Ardanna. 
For her love he renounced his religion, and 
for his sin Molios caused him to be left to 
die in the hollow heart of a great oak. 
And die he did ; but it was to find himself a 
denizen of the elfland of the woods, with an 
‘‘annir-choille” (a wood-nymph) for a 
fairy mate, and all the green delights of 
the earth for his enjoyment. The picture 
of these delights is one of the most charm- 
ing Miss Macleod gives us. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that she has any designs 
against the Ohristian faith. It is not 
pantheism or any other paganism that she 
teaches, but that largeness of faith and 
affection which has room for the human 
and the divine, for the joy and beauty of 
life as well as for its more solemn aspira- 
tions. 

But this review must really end, and 
I will trust that it has gone far enough 
to attract readers to a book which I am 
myself loth to lay down. 

Grorce CoTTERELL. 








‘* New Irisu Lisrary.”— Owen Roe O' Neill, 
By J. F. Taylor. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Ir is good to see how steadily volume 
after volume is added to the “‘ New Irish 
Library” which Mr, Fisher Unwin is pub- 
lishing jointly with Messrs. Seely & Oo., of 
Dublin. The books, admirably printed and 
charmingly bound, are a wonder of cheap- 
ness, and, so far, stand high in literary 
uality. One of the latest of them is Mr. 
‘aylor’s monograph on Owen Roe O'Neill. 
Verily, no great Irishman has called more 
loudly from the dust than this man for a 
biographer. He found years ago a poet in 
Thomas Davis, and there is probably not 
an Irishman living who does not know him 
through the stirring ‘“ Lament” which 
opens, 
** Did they dare, did they dare, to slay Owen Roe 
O’ Neill ? 
Yes, they slew with poison him they feared to 
slay with steel !’’ 


That is good rhetoric, but bad history, | 





Mr. Taylor's merit is in having written 
good history about Owen Roe O’Neill. 

Mr. Taylor does not deal in rhetoric, he 
deals in facts. He is not quite so inspiriting 
as Thomas Davis, but he is far more con- 
vincing. He sometimes gives me the 
curious impression of writing dully of set 
purpose, with the aim of commanding 
credit, of putting himself at the vantage- 
point at which he puts an English witness 
on matters Irish of the period with which 
he is dealing, the seventeenth century. 
“The Rev. George Crichton,” says Mr. 
Taylor, in words comically (or pathetically, 
a3 you view the matter) Irish, “is to be 
absolutely believed, as his words and con- 
duct show him to have been a pious but 
rather dull man.” Pious, but rather dull, 
is Mr. Taylor’s way of dismissing the 
dramatic charge brought against Cromwell 
by the nation in connexion with the sudden 
death of Owen Roe; and pious, but rather 
dull, is his manner of making many another 
concession in this volume. At times one 
asks oneself how much of Irishman there 
is in this writer with a Norman name. 
A statement like the following seems made 
from an anti-Irish standpoint: ‘ Fennell 
was one of the tribe of persons, always too 
numerous in Ireland, who are devoured 
with zeal when there is no risk to be run.” 
Some of us who have been about the world 
a good deal have come to know that the 
tribe of persons devoured with zeal when 
there is no risk to be run is too numerous 
in every country. Mr. Taylor does well 
not to overrate his countrymen ; but here 
he rushes into excess of humility. It is 
only fair to say that he does not do this 
often. The praiseworthy in his work far 
outweighs the blameworthy; and it is 
—— only because the good in it is of 
so high a quality, that one is disinclined to 
overlook the slightest flaw in it. Mr. Taylor, 
it will be noticed, tells an anecdote admir- 
ably. Why does he find space for only 
three anecdotes in his book? He can write 
transparent English: why does he write 

itch-dark Latin? This is transparent 

nglish—‘‘ Little scattered bodies of Scotch 
were splashed on the eastern seaboard of 
Antrim”; and this—“‘ Ulster was still raw 
and red”’; but this is pitch-dark Latin— 
‘religious rancour acerbated national ani- 
mosity.” He has drawn attention to extra- 
ordinary errata on p. 163 and p. 213. How 
has he overlooked the scarcely less singular 
lapses on BP. 10, 11, and 113? His phrasing 
is, generally speaking, faultless; but ex- 
ceptions to this rule occur. Here is one of 
them: ‘‘ Priests were again banned, churches 
were closed, schools suppressed, and educa- 
tion forbidden.” 
hesitates to believe that he spelt the word 
‘‘inured” as that word is spelt in his 
description of the Ulster army under Owen 
Roe. He does not run riot in metaphors, 
whence the surprise, touched somewhat 
with dismay, which is experienced on 
coming across such wording as this: ‘‘ the 
baleful star of Strafford rose in mali t 
majesty, and overcast the whole land”; 
“he abated the extortionate demands of 
State officials who had been long grinding 
the faces of the poor.” He is wisely 
of footnotes, but might have fitly thrown 


He is so learned, that one | Ago 





the light of a footnote on his phrase, 
“‘ great scholars like Peter Lombard,” in 
connexion with Irishmen of distinction in 
Flanders of the early seventeenth century. 
The ‘‘ general”—and books published at 
popular prices are presumably published 
for the ‘‘ general”—knows only of one 
Peter Lombard, the famous schoolman of 
the twelfth century. This large section of 
the public, too, knows neither French nor 
Latin, and will cry out against the citing 
of passages in those languages, unaccom- 
anied by a translation of them into 

nglish. The long list of petty char 
which I am bringing against Mr. Taylor 
closes here; but one charge, which is a 
grave one, has still to be brought against 
him. He has supplied his book with no 
index. This defect in a book incalculably 
increases the labour of students, and no 
student of Irish history should henceforth 
be without Mr. Taylor’s book on Owen Roe 
O'Neill. It is not faultless, as has been 
sufficiently shown in the foregoing, but it 
is, taking it as a whole, one of the best 
things in modern historical biography: so 
wise and temperate, so high and manly, 
and so learned is it. 

The purpose which Mr. Taylor had in 
writing this work was, we are told, ‘to 
show how the figure of O’Neill stands out 
against the darkness and disaster of his 
age.” This purpose is amply realised in 
the two hundred and odd pages in which 
we are made to see: first, Ireland in a 
century of subjection turning from the 
leader at home, Roger O’Moore, to the 
leader abroad, Owen Roe O'Neill. We are 
then given a picture of O’Neill as com- 
mander of Spanish forces at the siege of 
Arras. The insurrection of 1641 is next 
dealt with, bravely and honestly, and the 
change worked on Owen Roe’s coming to 
Ireland is set forth. Hereupon follows the 
chapter on the ‘‘ Model of Government ”—to 
wit, the new constitution for Ireland drafted 
by Darcy and Cusack in 1642. This chapter 
is, perhaps, the richest in matter for thought 
of any of the thirteen which make Mr. 
Taylor’s book. The Ulster army of O’Neill’s 
creation is next described in defeat and 
victory, the effects of the ‘‘ill-omened 
‘Ormond Cessation’’’ are made clear, and 
we are carried on to the year 1645, in which 
Rinuccini arrived on the scene, and matters 
assumed a new face. The chapter dealing 
with the Papal Nuncio is as instructive as 
that dealing with the battle of Benburb is 
inspiriting. After this the darkness and 
disaster, against which the figure of O’Neill 
is represented as having stood out, become 
painfully evident. The description of ‘‘Owen 
nistes” is most sad reading, and the 
chapter which closes the little book, named 
tragically ‘‘ The National Ruin,” leaves the 
reader heart-heavy. The story told here in 
quiet prose is fateful as a Greek drama. 
A sense of impending tragedy will be with 
almost every reader of it from the first. 
The ominous words “‘ but now” occur with 
terrible frequency ; midway in the story we 
come upon that numbing word “clique,” 
and the phrases “ dark ingratitude,” ‘‘ black 
treachery,” ‘the traitor at home,” kill 
every hope as weread on. The s is 
that old story of Ireland, a house divided 
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against itself. Owen Roe has the right 
comment on it, in the right passionate 
words: “I hold him to be no better than a 
devil who will make these distinctions, but 
call all Irish alike.” 

The book is in a manner offered to Irish 
readers. ‘It is unfit,” says the author of 
it, ‘‘ that this heroic memory should perish 
from the mind of Ireland.” Right; but I 
would express a hope here that this book 
may find many English readers too. I am 
led to do so by having remarked that 
English books are curiously lacking in 
information regarding Owen Roe O'Neill. 
The greatest encyclopedia of this country is 
searched in vain under the letter O for an 
account of O'Neill, and the person who 
thinks of looking for him under the letter 
T will find in the short account of Tyrone, 
as a place, only these words concerning him: 
“In 1645 the Parliamentary forces under 
General Munro were signally defeated by 
Owen Roe O'Neill at Benburb.” I submit 
with all deference that a general who 
succeeded in “ signally” defeating an army 
so formidable as was the Parliamentary 
army uoder Munro deserves that a full and 
particular account of him should be given 
in a compilation having the promising name 
of ‘Britannica.” The great Scotch en- 
cyclopedia is fairer to the Irish O's; and a 
people that has learnt to be thankful for 
small mercies will not refuse its gratitude 
to the Edinburgh compilers who give to 
O'Neill two words (that is precisely the 
number of them) before passing on to 
“Onion,” and giving to that vegetable 
close upon two thousand words. The 
O’Neill thus finding a place under the 
O's in Chambers is Hugh O’Neill. Some 
meagre data concerning him will be 
found in the short notice of Tyrone, to 
which reference is made in the two words 
mentioned above. Hugh O'Neill is not 
deemed worthy of a separate biographical 
account; but whereas he is remembered in 
the account of Tyrone, Owen Roe is not 
there remembered. This ignoring of Owen 
Roe is the more remarkable that he looms 
large in the paper on Ireland contributed 
to this encyclopedia by Mr. Justin 
M’Carthy, in collaboration with Prof. Mac- 
kinnon and Dr. Stokes. The scant attention 
given by the leading encyclopedists to 
prominent Irishmen is no doubt in a 
manner made good by careful attention 
bestowed in other directions ; but the thing 
in itself recalls to me Byron’s remark in 
connexion with a famous actress, who, it 
seems not unlikely, was of Owen Roe’s sib : 
‘Miss O’Neill I never saw, having made 
and kept a determination to see nothing 
which should divide or disturb my recol- 
lection of Siddons.” Very kind to— Siddons. 

The attitude of the encyclopedists towards 
Owen Roe reflects that of some leading 
historians. To touch here only on those 
whose works are on my shelves, I find some 
notable words on Roger More, and find 
much mention of Sir Phelim O'Neill, 
but no mention whatever of Owen Roe 
O'Neill, in Hume’s tropically coloured 
account of what, leaning on Sir John 
Temple, he called “the Irish rebellion.” 
The movement thus designated, it may be 
as well to point out here, Hume described 





with the aid of Whitelocke, admired for his 
skill in compiling history ‘‘ from memory ” ; 
of Rushworth, the appropriately named ; of 
Carte, the obscure; and of May, that 
interesting person who combined the calling 
of dramatist with historiographer. Macaulay 
in his History taking for his starting-point 
the reign of James II., it was obviously 
impossible for him to deal in it with this 
‘‘ rebellion”’; but in his Critical and Historical 
Essays, in which the range of subjects 
treated is encyclopedic, one discovers with 
some surprise that, although Macaulay deals 
with Ireland of the seventeenth century, 
doing so in a manner never to be forgotten 
and never to be forgiven, he has no mention 
of O’Moore, no mention of O'Neill, in 
connexion with what he calls the “ terrible 
explosion” of 1640. O’Neill was not at 
this time in Ireland, or the excesses com- 
mitted might have been less in number and 
in fierceness. He was, however, at this 
time, and after it, the friend of those who 
were, not wholly without cause, the foes of 
England; and an historian dealing with that 
anger-filled period and omitting all mention 
of him presents a very curious spectacle to 
the mere Irish reader. I pass on to Green. 
This writer, in his oddly named “ Short” 
History of the English People, which deals 
incidentally with the Scotch, the Welsh, 
and the Irish peoples, does not omit the 
mention of some notable Irishmen ; and, in 
treating of Ireland under Elizabeth—“ the 
wretched country” is his significant para- 
hrase here for Ireland—he writes at some 
ength of the O’Neills who were ancestors 
of Owen Roe, but Owen Roe himself is 
dismissed in three words. yy in 
this matter, one looks through Green’s long 
list of ‘‘ battles,” and is anew brought 
to a stand. He gives a detailed account 
of Bannockburn, but he does not men- 
tion Ballanabwee ; he tells us all he knows 
of Bensingtox, but is absolutely silent 
regarding Benburb. Brave conquerors are 
praised by brave defeated—Munro was of 
the panegyrists of O’Neill—and I confess 
myself at a loss to understand how the 
brave Englishman who does not blush to 
let his children know of Bannockburn and 
Bensington, where his victors were Scots 
and brother Englishmen, hushes up the 
story of Ballanabwee and Benburb, where 
his victors were Irishmen. Men a 
to so great a country as England can affo: 
to be magnanimous, and it is to be hoped 
that the day is near at hand when the year- 
long interplay of history between this land 
and Ireland will be as fairly treated as that 
between it and Scotland. When that day 
has come the encyclopedias will be enriched 
by some articles and the histories by some 
paragraphs, while the over-taxed type- 
setter and over-taxed student will find 
matters adjusted by the curtailing of other 
articles and of other paragraphs. Till that 
time comes, he who would have a true 
perception of this interplay of history must 
possess himself of as many works as he 
shall find written in the fine temper of Mr. 
Taylor’s monograph on O’ Neill. 
Exsa D’Esrerre-KgeE.ina, 











The Ascent of Woman. By Roy Devereux. 
(John Lane.) 


Tue reader who has paid any attention to 
the productions of the new group of women 
writers has probably discovered that, 
despite their multitudinous ineptitudes, 
they have frequently been interesting. 
Very few of them have produced anything 
in true perspective, and for the most part 
they have been content to perambulate in a 
somewhat prurient circle; but neither 
popular acceptance nor critical discrimina- 
tion have often called them dull. 

In The Ascent of Woman Mrs. Devereux, 
though she offends against a good many 
artistic canons, never fails to interest us. 
She has been less successful in her attempts 
to discuss the woman question than any of 
her sister essayists, and never once does she 
tell us anything new or pronounce con- 
sistently on her subject. This makes the 
book a very pleasant companion for an 
hour or two. 

The reader will certainly meet with one 
or two of the stock denunciations that a 
melancholy familiarity with the works of 
the new school has taught him to expect ; 
but they are not insistent if we except the 
introduction, and this there is no reason he 
should read. This introduction, which is 
only twelve pages long, is quite dis- 
couraging. In it the author indulges in 
some very “tall talk”; and the reviewer 
begins to brace himself for a pos- 
sibly arduous task, but he is agreeably 
disappointed. The book is divided into 
two parts: “Of her life” and ‘Of her 
looks.” The first part discourses cleverly 
of the modern maid, and Mrs. Devereux 
is as epigrammatic and smart as possible. 
She tells us, in brilliant journalese, that 
the modern girl longs to work, but is 
nearly always too lazy ; that she hates men, 
and yet -has reduced the ‘science of 
sorcery” to a fine art; and that if she does 
not marry she is still sufficiently human to 
regret it, while when she is married her one 
thought is freedom. This may be, and 
very likely is, perfectly true ; but it certainly 
occurs to us in reading it that it is un- 
necessary for the ladies who know all about 
the fin de siecle young woman to produce so 
many books on such a subject. The thing 
has been so much overdone that it has lost 
its psychological interest, and we are bored 
by all this whittled down human nature. 
Mr. John Davidson sums up the position 
exactly when he says : 

** Oh ! our age-end style perpiexes, 
All our elders’ time has tamed, 


On our sleeves we wear our sexes, 
Our diseases, unashamed. 


‘* Have we lost the mood romantic 
That was once our right by birth ? 
Lo! the greenest girl is frantic 
With the woe of all the earth.”’ 

The style of this book is distinctive and 
flows easily, but one thing calls for the 
very strongest condemnation. The authoress 
has an unpleasant habit of finishing a 
passage with some familiar quotation from 
the Prayer-book, to point a paradox or 
give balance to a paragraph. On p. 66 
she has a quotation from Browning, which 
is, incorporated into the text with no 
quotation marks or signs that it is other 
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than original. These borrowings of phrases 
that catch the reader’s eye are cheap devices 
which are much better left to less clever 
writers than Mrs. Devereux. 

The second division of Zhe Ascent of 

Woman is a series of essays on dress and 
adornment, and even to the male mind no 
more interesting manual of the toilet-table 
could be imagined. We are amused and 
pleased on every page; and whether the 
writer discourses on the conduct of a shoe, 
the colour of a gown, or the arrangement of 
a hat, she is inimitable. It is easy to forget 
this is a ‘“‘woman-question” book when 
reading this second part of it, especially 
when we meet with such a paragraph as the 
following : 
‘‘The point then arises of how much shoulder 
she shall show. This will depend, I opine, on 
how much she understands of the cunile art of 
fascination. Women dress, it is true, primarily 
for the benefit of their own sex, but they adjust 
a décolletage for the edification of the other. 

‘She, however, who is really proficient in the 
science of sorcery will never commit the artistic 
crime of beginning her bodice too late, having 
realised the important truth that men are not 
attracted so much by revelation as by sugges- 
tion.” 

Mr. Lane has bound the book in a quaint 
green colour, which is not inartistic, and, as 
we expect from him, has printed it on ex- 
cellent paper with excellent type. More- 
over, being curious to weigh it, I found it 
no heavier than some twelve ounces—an in- 
estimable boon. It is a pity more publishers 
do not follow Mr. Lane’s example. 

Rancer Gut. 








SPENSER, THE DISCIPLE OF CHAUCER, 


Quomodo Edmundus Spenserus ad Chaucerum 
se fingens in Eclogis “ The Shepheardes 
Calender” versum heroicum renovarit ac 
refecerit. Par E, Legouis, (Paris: Masson.) 

Pror, Lxcours, of the University of Lyon, 

has very recently attracted the notice of all 

English scholars by a study of Wordsworth, 

remarkable enough to be hailed, in a weekly 

contemporary, as the most important con- 
tribution to Wordsworth criticism since the 

Biographia Literaria, In the present excel- 

lent study the same scholar has taken up and 

handled with admirable precision and acute- 
ness a portion of a question which all 
serious Spenser students must have felt to be 
more difficult than it seems: namely, what 

Spenser meant by calling himself a disciple 

of Chaucer. Seen from the vantage ground 

of the nineteenth century, his aims in poetry 

— to have been wholly different. He 

cultivated allegory and pastoral; Chaucer, 

in his most characteristic work, drew men 
and women, and the pastoral became 

English only with humanism. Modern 

Chaucer scholarship has indeed increased 

the difficulty of the question, or, rather, has 

for the first time forced us to admit that 
there is one by throwing this contrast into 
eee | relief. Our Chaucer has been 

rought so much nearer than ever before 
to Chaucer’s QOhaucer, if not to “ his 

Maker's” Chaucer, that that very different 

personage Spenser's Chaucer has become 

not only a ghost, but an ignored and un- 


for existence, even in the modest form of a 
figment, somewhat hard to maintain. The 
most palpable traits of him belong, there is 
no little doubt, to the region of metre. 
Prof. Palgrave some years dropped a 
hint, in an essay contributed to Dr. Grosart’s 
Spenser, that the “‘litting metre” of the 
second, fifth, and ninth Eclogues of the 
Calender might ‘“ possibly have been em- 
ployed by Spenser under the impression ” 
that it was Chaucer’s heroic verse. But he 
reduced the conjecture to the level of a 
haphazard guess by adding the remark: 
“It may, however, have been suggested to 
him by an ordinary ballad-metre, or by the 
French eight-syllabled line.” In an edition 
of the Calender a last year, the 
present writer independently showed that 
the verse of these Eclogues could be explained 
from Chaucer’s heroics read as the Eliza- 
bethans read them: that is, without the 
syllabic ¢. Prof. Legouis, who saw my 
edition only after his work was complete, 
has worked out this solution, independently 
reached by him, in far greater detail. To 
one element in the problem, however, we 
think he has allowed too little weight—the 
reaction of Spenser’s fine musical instinct 
upon the metrical scheme which he professed 
to adopt. COhaucer’s heroics, as the Eliza- 
bethans read them, as all men read them 
before Tyrwhitt, and most after, are pro- 
verbially harsh. A dull disciple would have 
imitated them in verses which no reading 
would have made anything else. But it is 
plain that, while the verses of these Eclogues 
present variations which can only be ex- 
plained from the immense variety of the 
Elizabethan-Chaucer verse, yet Spenser’s 
sense of melody is almost always to be 
detected, striving with the difficult material, 
doing its best to elicit music out of blunders. 
Thus, when M. Legouis quotes the opening 
six verses of the second Eclogue— 


** Ah for pittie! will rancke winters rage 
There bitter blasts never ginne tasswage,’’ &c.— 


regarding them as mutilated iambics, he 
seems to miss the four-beat rhythm which 
sega in Spenser’s ear throughout these 
clogues, as M. Legouis elsewhere fully 
recognises. Besides this, the most important 
section of his dissertation, he has a valuable 
chapter on Spenser’s genuine five-foot iambic 
verse. He shows very clearly how great an 
advance this was upon the iambics of his 
day in flexibility and variety of pause, and 
makes it highly probable that in this point 
also Spenser was influenced by the similar 
qualities of the Chaucerian heroic, misread 
as it was. The dissertation is written in a 
Latin which rather suggests than evinces 
the expressive powers of the writer, evident 
in his own suppler and subtler idiom. It 
should be in the hands of all English 
scholars. O. H. Herrorp. 
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His Honor and a Lady. By Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. (Macmillans.) 


Late in Life. By Alice Perrin. 
(Hurst & Blackett. ) 


The Eleventh Commandment. 
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recognised ghost, who finds the struggle } 





Effie Hetherington. By Robert Buchanan. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


The Power of the Dog. By Rowland Grey. 
(Jarrold.) 
Hadjira. By Adalet. 


Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe. 
Meldrum. (Blackwoods.) 


A Most Provoking Girl. By Margaret Moyes 
Black. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


A Feminine Conviction. By George St. 
George. (Archibald Constable.) 


A World Afloat. By Joseph Hatton. 
(Raphael Tuck.) 


His Honor and a Lady has almost everything 
to recommend it except its style, which, 
affected from the start, breaks out occasion- 
ally into excruciating smartnesses—John 
Oliver Hobbesian rather than Meredithian 
—such as 
“a light moustache, sufficiently well-curled 
and worldly, effectually prevented any tioge of 
asceticism which might otherwise have 
characteristic, and placed Mr. Ancram among 
those who discussed Meredith, had an expen- 
sive taste in handicrafts, and subscribed to the 
Figaro Salon.” 
Mrs. COotes’s characters are limited in 
number, and, in spite of Mr. Ancram’s 
moustache, are well drawn. Her plot is 
simple, her byplay is natural and not 
ultra-comic, and her Anglo-Indian life is 
not too reminiscent of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. John Church is a very good 
specimen of the honest, dull, John 
Bullish Civil Servant, who is certain 
to rise high and to die of fever, vexation, 
overwork, and worry. His wife Judith is 
just what a good woman with a consider- 
able capacity for passion might be expected 
io become, when she makes an unsuitable, 
though not a bad, marriage. It is rather 
unfortunate that she should throw her heart 
away upon Lewis Ancram. No doubt she 
could hardly conceive of his descending to 
such a dirty trick as that of inspiring 
anonymous attacks upon the man whose 
rsonal friend he professes to be. But it 
is rather surprising that, with her quick 
insight into character, she does not perceive 
from the first that Ancram, in spite of his 
cleverness, his culture, and his genuine 
love of her as well as of himself, is a cad at 
bottom. She would thus have been saved 
the pain of rejecting him when he is free 
to offer marriage. Rhoda Daye is a 
delightfully drawn English girl; and 
her love affair with good, honest Philip 
Doyle, who makes an admirable fuil to 
Ancram, is the best thing in the story. 
Mrs. Daye is, perhaps, the most tolerable 
match-making mother that has appeared 
in recent English fiction, and Mohendra 
Lal is a finished specimen of Babooism. 
Mrs. Cotes has a great future before her, in 
spite of her style, which could easily be 
made simpler. 


There is, in effect, nothing to be said of 
Late in Life except that it is a straight- 
forward, conscientious performance in the 
way of an Anglo-Indian story. George 
Barr, surgeon-major in Her Majesty’s 
Indian Medical Service, is a Tom New- 
come—with a difference. He has the repu- 


(Edward Arnold.) 
By D. 8. 





Sutcliffe. (Heinemann. ) 


tation of being stingy and close-fisted, 
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whereas, as a matter of fact, he spends his 
money in supporting a widowed sister 
and her family. This sister, however, 
takes for her second husband a wealthy 
man old enough to be her grandfather, 
while a young fellow, Bertie Seton, dies 
on George’s hands. So he goes home, 
and of course becomes intimate with the 
Seton family. He falls in love wiih the 
pretty Ella, although she is engaged to 
another man, while the plain Emily falls in 
love with hm. Mrs. Nina Compton, his 
sister, schemes in her harum-scarum 
way to bring about a marriage between 
George and Emily, and succeeds after Ella’s 
death. It will readily be believed that the 
story is full of complications of various 
kinds, and these are certainly made the 
most of. The contrast between the some- 
what capricious Ella and the thoroughly 
loyal and honest Emily—who ultimately 
makes an admirable wife—is well brought 
out. Fussy Nina Compton and her friend, 
the dubious adventuress, Augusta Lady 
Jebbs, make good contrasts to the more 
passionate pilgrims of the story. 


The Eleventh Commandment is essentially 
the story of a very bad squire who has 
both a wife and a mistress, neither of whom 
he loves, and who ought to have married 
good, loving Hilda Lisle. He comes to her 
finally at sixty, a gentle maniac. And so 


‘‘ poetic justice descended to the practical for 
once. In spite of yourself, you lay prone upon 
a bed from which there was to be but one 
escape, and the words you spoke in that per- 
sistent even tone of yours were destined to 
preserve the woman’s tenderness—again in 
spite of yourself.” 

But the book is also the story of a very 
excellent Kingsleyan clergyman of the 
name of Knipe, who works and waits 
patiently for the woman he admires, and 
secures her when she is a widow. The 
Eleventh Commandment is a trifle too long, 
the sham gamekeeper incident has an 
artificial look, and the squire’s brutalities 
and ravings become tedious. As a story, 
however, it is distinctly above the average ; 
and almost all the characters—Beatrice and 
her two lovers more particularly—are well 
drawn. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan has, in Effie Hether- 
ington, succeeded in beating even his own 
achievements in the way of “on horrors’ 
head horrors accumulating.” The realism 
of the story of the wretched heroine is worse 
than tragic : it is positively repulsive. That 
such a creature of passion and impulse as 
Effie Hetherington should fall desperately 
in love with a man of the ignoble, but 
not unattractive, type of Arthur Lamont, 
and that in spite of his being betrothed to 
her friend Lady Bell, is perhaps not im- 
probable. That she should even give birth 
to a child of whom Arthur Lamont is the 
father, is also not impossible. But that 
she should select the house of another man 
—and a Scotchman— who has asked her in 
marriage to give birth to the child in is 
altogether incredible. Her dark, gloomy, 
and mysterious—though, so far as she is 
concerned, innocent—lover Douglas is far 
too stagey, in the sense of being too given 
to wild and monotonous soliloquies. He 


softens somewhat, however, in the end 
under the influence of Effie’s child, whom 
he adopts and brings up; and the close of 
the story, though sad and commonplace, is 
neither unreal nor inartistic. Yet in Zfie 
Hetherington at the best there is far too 
much straining after impossible effects. 


Though not at all badly written, Zhe 
Power of the Dog is not quite satisfactory, 
at least if it be judged by the canons of 
modern realism. It ought to have been 
intense,” and it is hardly even ‘‘ strong,” 
even in the department of ‘‘ guilty passion.” 
Philippa Farrant, the imperfectly appre- 
ciated and unloving wife, and Adrian Sarel, 
the artist, ought to have managed an 
elopement before he dies of the rather 
unromantic, if also painful, disease of 
hydrophobia. The true power of the story 
is to be found in the description of North- 
bent Vicarage, with its inmates—the Rev. 
Jessop Millington, a gentleman and a 
scholar, good-looking and absent-minded ; 
Miss Millington the second, ‘‘ who had quick, 
shallow eyes that were always on the watch 
for the small failings of other people, a 
sallow complexion, and dark hair that 
suggested bandoline by its unnatural neat- 
ness”; and three curly-headed sons and four 
daughters. Beryl, one of these daughters— 
of the first Mrs. Millington—is a delight- 
ful (and delightfully sketched) girl, and it 
is, of course, the most natural thing in the 
world that she should attract the attention 
of Dr. Harold Buchanan, who is too poor 
at first to offer marriage, but not too 
poor to present her with a dainty pair of 
shoes — they are a wedding “ misfit’””— 
when she stands badly in need of them. 
The secondary story in Zhe Power of the 
Dog is by far the best thing in it. 


The genuineness of Hadjira seems to be 
adequately vouched for. At all events, we 
are positively assured that it is ‘‘the original 
work of a young Turkish lady, and that 
the MS. was written by her in English 
in her own handwriting, and neither the 
MS. nor-+the proofs have been subjected to 
any more correction than if the writer had 
been an Englishwoman.” This assurance 
being accepted, the most that need or can 
be said of Hadjira is that it is a simple 
story of family life, with the minimum of 
the amatory element, and that, if one may 
judge by it, Turkish sentimentality, apart 
from the harem system, is very much like 
English. The heroine is brought from 
Anatolia, and placed in the Constantinople 
household of Nasrullah Pacha, who is as 
mild a Turk as could well be imagined. 
There she arouses the quite honourable 
passion of Nafiz Bey, Nasrullah’s youngest 
son, and falls in love with him after the 
manner rather of Clarissa Harlowe than of 
a young Englishwoman of the present day. 
But she has to run the gauntlet of harem 
jealousies and other dangers, while Nafiz 
has to marry that stately beauty Attiye 
Hanem, before he can come to Hadiira as 
an amorous widower. There is nothing 
extraordinary in the story, although allusion 
is made to the last war between Russia 
and Turkey and the siege of Plevna. It 





flows very smoothly, however, and is quite 
readable. 


Mr. Meldrum shows himself even more 
a master of his very refined art in the 
studies of Fifeshire life and character, to 
which he has given the rather peculiar 
title of Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe, than he 
did in Zhe Story of Margrédel, although 
none of them has the pathetic and sustained 
interest of his first venture. They exhibit, 
too, his old defect—the want of that half 
animal vigour, possessing which, Mr. 
Crockett has gone forth conquering and 
to conquer. His men and women have 
reality and life, and more than the average 
amount of misery, but hardly enough of 
grit. As they stand, however, and judged 
by the standpoint of their author’s art, they 
are the most delicate, and, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Neil Munro’s, the most 
finished of all the sketches of the kind that 
have recently appeared. The one or two 
at the end of the book, especially ‘‘ The 
Colonist’s Story” and ‘A Royal Wed- 
ding” are rather disappointing, no doubt 
because Mr. Meldrum tries a kind of 
humour in which he is not at home. But 
in “ Rathillet,” which is half an idyll and 
half a tragedy, and in the intensely Hardyish 
“The Touch of Spring,” and above all in 
‘‘The Laird of Inch,” he gets nearer to the 
heart of Scotland than any contemporary 
writer has done. No doubt if Mr. Meldrum 
were to deliberately manufacture happy 
endings he would be assured of greater 
popularity than he has yet attained. But 
it is to be hoped he will never allow the 
ideal of his art to become lower or less 
self-respecting than it is now. 


Miss Black belongs to the school of Annie 
Swan rather than of Mr. Barrie or Mr. 
Crockett. There is nothing specially fan- 
tastic in her plot or her characters, even 
although the young woman who justifies 
the title of this book, by turning the heads 
of all the young men that see her, is for 
a short time an actress. Somehow, too, 
one knows from the very first that any 
eccentricity she may give way to can be but 
temporary. It is not, however, from Mrs. 
Burnett Smith, or from any of the leaders of 
the present Scottish school of fiction, that 
Miss Black has learned to close her plot 
with what is really a tragedy. No doubt 
there is a certain recognition of the social 
“fitness of things” in the marriage of 
Nance Chalmers, who has blue blood as 
well as caprices, to Tom Oliphant, the 
young laird. But the true hero of the 
book is Nance’s champion and protector, a 
sort of compound of Kingsley’s }'rank 
Harvey and Tom Thurnall, the Rev. John 
Todd, alias ‘“‘Fechtin Jock.” He is much 
more decidedly a man of character than 
Tom ; and, but for the inevitable domi- 
nance of tragedy, Nance ought to have 
succumbed to him, instead of his succumb- 
ing to cholera. His death, indeed, enables 
Miss Black to prove that she has a com- 
mand of Scotch pathos, but the situations 
it creates are rather commonplace. Un- 
doubtedly, the strength of the story is to 
be found in the earlier portion, and in 
Nance’s experiences of the folk among 
whom her lot is cast during her days of 
moral discipline. There is no touch of 
distinction in 4 Most Provoking G'rl, but it 





is more than fairly readable. 
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There is plenty of “ stoical strength ””—a 
trifle too much indeed—in A Feminine Con- 
viction, which is a very pathetic and, in 
the end, painful story of truth and justice 
embodied in woman. It opens ‘out West,” 
indeed, in too conventional a style, with a 
man who is down with hemorrhage, and 
talks slangily about his own death—“ I’ve 
got my walking papers; I guess I can’t 
hold out longer than another week ’—and 
his “ pard,”’ who smokes in a rocker at the 
bedside of the dying man, and reads “a 
vilely printed bi-weekly called Zhe Pioneer 
of Progress.” But the story improves in 
every way when Hugh Neilson dies, and 
Jessie “the Just” goes to England to 
become a sort of general servant—without 
the uniform—in the house of her selfish 
and shallow-hearted sister. Jessie has her 
troubles, no doubt, which at the close 
become positively cruel. For shooting her 
drunken brother-in-law—from the American 
point of view, a quite justifiable act— 
she is condemned to penal servitude; and, 
although she is subsequently married quite 
happily, she has to go back to prison and 
to die in a madhouse. But she is a really 
remarkable study in moral earnestness and 
in the world’s injustice. Altogether, there 
is great promise in 4 Feminine Conviction. 


A World Afloat is hardly worthy of Mr. 
Hatton, even although the essential slight- 
ness of its plot is confessed to at the com- 
mencement. It is the story of an impostor 
who, on board an Atlantic liner, tries to 
pass himself off as a brother of the present 
Lord Derby. Folk of the kind who “ dearly 
love a lord” are not quite so easily gulled 
as Mr. Hatton makes them out to be. This 
portion of the book, indeed, is tediously 
farcical ; nor does Mr. Hatton make matters 
much better when he sets his swindler to 
try his hand at murder. He is undoubtedly 
more successful in his character-sketching 
than in his incidents. The American 
prima donna, whose piquancy is a mask for 
misery, who has “ a past,” and who achieves 
a measure of happiness through love that 
taken the form of self-sacrifice, is a good and 
careful study of an up-to-date St. Theresa. 

Witiram WALLACE. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


The Happy Wanderer. By Percy Hemingway. 
(Elkin Mathews.) A certain responsibility lies 
with a reviewer when he is called upon to 
write a few words about the most recent offer- 
ing of song. With a sentence he can encour- 
age the singer to keep his hold upon the lyre; 
with a sentence he can cause him to go heavily 
all the day long; for, though there are some 
hidebound pipers who remain impervious to the 
forbidding conclusions of the critic, nine out 
of every ten of those who would lisp of love 
and looks, or of tights and rouge, are suffi- 
ciently sensitive to be highly elated or deeply 
dejected by the varying judgments of their 
reviewers. A question at once arises as to the 
best behaviour to be adopted in the case of Mr. 
Percy Hemingway. Shall he be advised to go 
straight along the road to poetry, or to take an 
abrupt turning in the direction of prose? A 
hasty verdict would probably suggest the latter 
course; but in this author’s verse reasons can 
easily be found to justify the hope of his 
improvement. In The Happy Wanderer his 
success is small, He has printed much that 





is absolutely valueless; he has spent many an 
hour in elaborating sonnets, while still incapable 
of easy motion in even the simplest verse- 
form; and he has treated both rhymes and 
images in a manner somewhat careless. At 
present the chief defect of his poems is their 
rigidity. They are all sufferi from the 
cramp, and only too plainly discover the 
difficulties of Mr. Hemingway's poetic gait. 
As soon as the author has acquired freedom of 
motion, he should turn his attention to divorc- 
ing the camera from the Muse. What is he 
doing with such barren photography as ‘‘ By 
the Northumberland Arms ”’ ? 
‘© Tartarean blackness ! moon and starshine bright 
Blurred by a thousand chimneys’ murderous 


— a great warehouse through the darkness 

ooms 
A hideous, half-seen monster of the night ; 
Here a gaunt factory human souls entombs ; 
And down the dreary street to left and right 
The flickering gas-lamps shed a feeble light, 
And every alley poisonous stench exhumes. 

** Noises there are of waggons lumbering on, 
Of whips cracked over horses weak and lean, 
Ohildren’s shrill voices, all their sweetness gone, 
Laughter of hungry men, at jests obscene, 
Hurled at a woman, drunken, pale, and wan, 
Striving to earn a kiss with smile unclean.” 


Although we have been unable to find in these 
ages any m that is excellent from the first 
ine to the last, we have come across occasional 

evidences of a more poetical Mr. Hemingway 

than the one presented in The Happy 

Wanderer. Encouraged by these signs of 

worth, we live in expectation of watching this 

author’s promise blossom into performance of 
the right sort. 


Poems. By Vincent O'Sullivan. (Elkin 
Mathews.) To turn suddenly from the rigid 
method of Mr. Percy Hemingway to the 
molten manner of Mr. Vincent O'Sullivan is to 
experience an extreme contrast. While the 
former walks stiffly along his chosen path, the 
latter proceeds gaily, careless of the exact 
route, and as full of variations as a bird’s 
movements in a hedge. It is easy to see that 
Mr. O’Sullivan sings because he must, for the 
signals of an impulsive nature are scattered 
broadcast over all his work. Again, it is just 
as easy to discover in him a happy-go-lucky 
disposition that cannot be bothered to search 
after small refinements; for were the author of 
Poems even moderately stirred by a desire to 
hunt and kill defects, he would certainly have 
visited with all due severity such technical slips 
and weakening repetitions as reveal themselves 
far too plentifully in this interesting volume. 
In another matter Mr. O'Sullivan treats us to 
bumps and bruises. He is fond of soaring, and 
also fond of rapid descents. Being primed for 
poetic adventures, we accept with gladness 
Mr. O’Sullivan’s offer of accommodation in 
his balloon; but his bad habit of letting his 
guests wae in such an emphatic manner 
makes us forget how discourteous it is to 
look a gift-horse in the mouth. By this 
time we have arrived at the end of 
our grumbling, and are now come to the 
point of hearty welcome. Despite his slip- 
shod moments, his eccentricities, and his direct 
imitation of poetic forerunners, Mr. O’ Sullivan 
abundantly proves by means of the best in this 
volume that the talent of wy | was among 
those counted out to him in the beginning. 
There is real achievement in Poems, not a mere 
suggestion of excellence to come; and it may 
well hn that Mr. O'Sullivan will be able to 
supply lovers of poetry with many opportunities 
for = hneoton when he shall teach himself that 
even a poet must sometimes be governed by 
bit and bridle. We quote the following piece 
for two reasons: firstly, to show the author 
working well; secondly, to substantiate our 





ne 


remark as to Mr. O’Sullivan’s indebtedness to 
his predecessors. ‘‘ According to Thy Mercy,” 
savours very markedly of George Herbert : 


‘* T thought the people’s worthless praise to win, 
Amid the gaping throngs to bear me proud ; 
I thought to hide my avgry lust for sin, 
And sneer my virtue at the vacant crowd : 
But in my sorry lot 
(Who gazeth at himself must needs look low !) 
God was forgot. 


—-— has watched my ways with loving 


Who once upon the cruel Jewry ground 
Was wounded sore that He my crimes might 


heal, 
And fell beneath His cross in bloody swound, 
Saw all my foolish aim 
(At which I wot Saint Mary’s tears did flow !), 
And justice came. 
** In bed at night I sweat and shake from fear, 
A devil sets me blazing with Hell-heat, 
Ruin, Remorse, and Shame come edging near, 
Their paces measured by my pulse’s beat : 
Soon will my sin, now mute, 
(Unless my God will turn aside the blow) 
Be all men’s bruit. 
**O God, have pity in this desperate hour ! 
See in what grief my aching soul is tost : 
Blind and a fool I was to doubt Thy power, 
Ah, blind to join the army of the lost ! 
Take now my life, my breath, 
(If Thou wilt save because I sorrow so !) 
To serve till death.”’ 
A word of praise is due to the translations from 
Xanrof, Frangois Coppée, Alfred Poussin, and 
Charles Baudelaire, whose metres have been 
respected by the translator. 


A Shropshire Lad. By A. E. Housman. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) Because new bicycles and 
new poets are matters of daily occurrence, it 
frequently happens that a jaded public allows 
excellence to make its appeal unheard. If only 
it were necessary for every fresh singer to pro- 
vide himself with a material lyre, the dividends 
paid to their shareholders by companies devoted 
to the manufacture of these instruments would 
indeed be beyond the dreams of avarice. Since 
the stream of song is so copious, it is obviously 
easy for a thing of poetic beauty to escape its 
deserved amount of observation; and it would 
be no hard task to draw up a list of books of 
verse which have failed in the last three or four 
years to attract the recognition due to their 
merits. It is much to be hoped that such a 
fate will not befall A Shropshire Lad, a book 
that has a hundred claims upon the love of all 
who are the sincere servants of Poetry. In 
these poems there is a voice with a beautiful 
sound. It calls, and we are obliged to listen ; 
it continues to speak, and we fear the moment 
when it will be silent. Mr. Housman has no 
more ambition to make his way into the cloud 
of mysticism than he has to waste his time and 
his tune in the music-halls. It is his desire to 
keep close to flowers and the soil of their 
parentage. Life, love, and death make for him 
a trinity to be sung sweetly, purely, and rever- 
ently ; and while employing his heart upon such 
themes, uttering with bird-like unconsciousness 
strains that are the founders of our smiles and 
tears, he lets fall for our keeping exquisite frag- 
ments of unsullied song. In an extraordinary 
volume, not the least extraordinary feature is 
the abounding presence of verbal felicity. 
Arresting phrases are as numerous as sparrows 
in ivy at night; but not one of them con- 
vinces us that it has been manafactured, so 
easily does each fall into its place, so simple 
are the means by which the novel effect is 

rocured. It may be asked whether Mr. 
ousman is largely in the debt of any past or 
present king of rhyme. To such a question 
a sturdy negative must be returned. We 
suspect that Mr. Housman has reac Under- 
woods and A Child’s Garden of Verse with 
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ial attention, tho this sal has not 
= Stevensonian p- dew! om than a 
fractional thickness to lie at the bottom of his 
song. When such a feast of good things has 
been spread for us, it is somewhat difficult to 
make a selection for quotation. The two 
verses which we choose are not as beautiful as 
many in A Shropshire Lad, but they will serve 
to show our readers how good Mr. Housman’s 
second-best is : 


** Along the field as we came by 
A year ago, my love and I, 
The aspen over stile and stone 
Was talking to itself alone. 
‘ Oh, who are these that kiss and pass? 
A country lover and his lass ; 
Two lovers looking to be wed ; 
And time shall put them both to bed, 
But she shall lie with earth above, 
And he beside another love.’ 


** And sure enough beneath the tree 
There walks another love with me, 


And overhead the heaves 

Its rainy-sounding silver leaves ; 
And I spell nothing in their stir, 
But now perhaps speak to her, 


And plain for her to understand 
They talk about a time at hand 
When I shall sleep with clover clad, 
And she beside another lad.” 


In the last verse of ‘Reveillé” the poet 
exclaims : 
** Breath’s a ware that will not keep.”’ 


He is a wise father who knows his own 
children; but Shakspere might claim the 
paternity of this line with never a show of 
hesitation. 

Sonnets. By William Gay. (Bendigo, 
Victoria.) In this little volume there are only 
twenty-five sonnets. To us it seems that the 
author has been wise to print this small number, 
for the task of confronting two or three 
hundred modern sonnets is one for which only 
a reviewer of iron physique is fitted. We 
cannot, of course, tell how many Mr. William 
Gay wrote before giving publicity to these 
elect; but his moderation, as now perceived, 
endears us to s poet who evidently thinks well 
before asking for judgment upon his exercises 
in a favourite form. Too often we are com- 
pelled to stave off contemporary sonneteers 
with a few kindly and unheated generalities, 
since it is only possible to applaud their industry, 
or their clever manipulation of the rhymes, or 
their manifest expenditure of literary eibow- 
grease. In the case of Mr. Gay, however, we 
may desert the policy of soft answers, and 
indulge in the satisfaction of praising his fine 
feeling and his no less fine workmanship with 
valiant superlatives. There is room for a larger 
volume from Mr. Gay; and we hope he will 
find it in his heart to give us this before many 
months have passed away. 

NorMAN GALE. 








SOME BOOKS ABOUT RUSSIA. 


The Monastery of Petschenga. By J. A. Friis. 
Translated by Hill Repp. (Elliot Stock.) The 
author of these sketches is a professor at the 
University of Christiania. He recently visited 
with two friends the shores of Russian Lapland, 
where the Petschenga River discharges itself 
into the Arctic Ocean. 

** The district has never yet been described, nor 
has it even been explored. The fisherman has not 
visited it. No one has pulled a line or trawled a 
net across the lakes. No has been to 
these parts. The hares skip about and are as tame 
as if they were in the Garden of Eden.’’ 

The professor made such good use of his time 
that, from historical and legendary sources, 
he has put together a delightful history of 


the rise and fall of the Petschenga Monastery, | winter followed summer for ten years, and 





the most northern in the world. In the year 
1524 the runaway son of a Russian priest, one 
Trifon, built a hut on the shore of the 
Petschenga River, immediately to the east of 
the present boundary between Norwegian Lap- 
land and Russia. The name of Trifon is cele- 
brated to-day throughout the Greek Church as 
that of one of her greatest saints. Triton, like 
the thief on the cross, was not slways a saint ; 
but if he had sinned much his remorse proved 
genuine and fruitful in results. Trifon was a 
statesman as well asa monk. He appealed to 
Ivan the Terrible to put the stamp of the Russian 
Czardom on the virgin forests and fjords 
abounding in fish to which Denmark was 
laying claim. The Ozar, who was then in one 
of his fits of piety, gave over to Trifon’s 
monastery what was not his to give away— 
namely, the whole of the so-called debatable 
land from which both Norway and Russia 
claimed taxes, and which was parcelled 
out in 1826 for the first time. To properly 
appreciate Trifon as a pioneer of the Russian 
Empire, one must remember that this deed of 
gift (which has been preserved) is dated 1556, 
and that Archangel (which is considerably to 
the south) was first founded in 1584. A later 
ambassador from the monastery was not so 
fortunate, as he did not even obtain an audience 
with Ivan the Terrible, because the autocrat’s 
name was not written sufficiently large in the 
legate’s letter of complaint. The holy Trifon 
was far too much a man of the world to make 
blunders of that kind. This monastery 
developed into a very important centre of 
trade during the fifty years of its existence. 
It does not, the professor tells us, appear to 
have had any influence on the education or 
civilisation of the Lapps. The monks baptized 
the heathen Lapps, so that they might be 
called Christians, but with doing that they 
were content. 

‘The priests of the Greek Ohurch, even at the 
resent day, take no trouble to teach the people. 
he Russian Lapps, therefore, as a rule, cannot 

even now either read or write, while among the 

Norwegian, Swedish, and Finnish Lapps there are 

bat few who cannot do both,”’ 

The monastery was destroyed by the Swedes 

on Christmas Eve, 1589; and, as it has never 

been rebuilt, the monastery of Solovetski, which 
stands on an island of the White Sea, is now 
the most northern in the world. In this brief 
notice we have not space to tell the pathetic 
story of Theodore and Annita. We must refer 
our readers to the professor’s pages for this and 
other tales. This Gock deserves to be read both 
for its historical value and its literary charm. 

The English reader is under obligations to Mr. 

Hill Repp, for having placed within his reach 

these unassuming and fascinating sketches of a 

remote and little-known land. 


Kiriak, or the Hut on Hen’s Legs. By Count 
Sailhar. Translated by Mrs. Henry Sutherland- 
Edwards. (Dent.) To say that this story 
reminds you of Undine is praise indeed, but not 
praise beyond its deserts. Kiriak, the orphan, is 
supposed to hays been bitten by a mad wolf, and 
is banished to « hut in the clearing of a forest. 
‘-The small clearing is surrounded by tall trees, 
standing amicably together, and gently waving 
their gleaming crests. The right half of the 
meadow, too, is lit by the golden rays of sunset, 
while the left remains in shadow stretching into 
the darkness. The whole is fragrant, bright, and 
tranquil ; peaceful and full of God’s bounty.’’ 

So day followed day till inclement autumn 
came. ‘From dawn until dawn the sad sky 
wept and the wind howled. The dense forest 
grew more terrible. Bare and gaunt like giant 
skeletons stood thetrees. Their green tops had 
vanished, looking around the hut a grey net- 
work of bare branches against the sky.” Thus 








Kiriak grew to man’s estate. Nothing in the 
forest ever hurt him, until one day Unch Vlass 
left in his keeping a sum of money which he 
had begged as a pilgrim for the purpose of 
building a church. This hidden hoard proved 
to poor Kiriak the root of all evil. But Kiriak 
survived all the plots«f his enemies, and, like 
Viass, served the Lord hisGod. Mrs. Edwards 
has done her task to perfection. She has 
translated one of those rare stories that can be 
read with equal pleasure by young and old 
alike. 

Russian Portraits. By Melchior de Vogiié. 
(G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) This is a translation 
by Miss Elizabeth L. Cary of some ‘‘ vld notes 
written by the French Academician which 
appeared in periodicals” about 1883. As they 
= not political, the notes have not lost their 

avour. The translator has done her task well 
and has preserved the charm of the author's 
style. These stories illustrate the extraordinary 
extremes of Russian character, which (like their 
climate) varies from frozen numbness to 
frenzied heat. 

**You know it, the national soup, you recall it 
with horror; everything is found in it—fish, vege- 
tables, herbs, beer, sour cream, ive, mustard, and 
what not, things excellent and things execrable. 
One can never know what a dip of the spoon may 
bring forth. It is the same with the Russian 
character.”’ 

The book is slight but interesting, and its 
perusal will while away a holiday afternoon 
pleasantly enough. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


HENCEFORTH Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co. will be the publishers of all the works of 
Mr. William Morris, both verse and prose. 
They propose to issue shortly a cheap library 
edition of his poems, in ten volumes, of which 
‘¢ The Earthly Paradise ’’ will fill four. 


Messrs. HatcHarD, of Piccadilly, will pub- 
lish in the autumn, on behalf of the Invalid 
Children’s Association, a Christmas book of 
stories and poems, to be called The Children’s 
Hour, dedicated to the Duchess of York, and 
edited by Miss May Bateman. Among those who 
have promised contributions are Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, Lady Lindsay, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. 
Meade, Miss Alice Corkran, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, and Mr. 
R. Le Gallienne. 

Unver the title, England, Egypt, and the 
Sudan, Major Marriott, formerly of the In- 

igence Department in the Admiralty, is 
preparing a volume which has a special interest 
in view of the present campaign. It will be in 
part based upon Major bse wo i well-known 
work on dism and the Sudan, and Major 
Wingate’s name will therefore ap as joint 
author; but all later sources of information 
will be used so as to bring the story up to date. 
After an Introduction there will be chapters on 
Egypt and Nubia, the Sudan proper, the 
Mahdi, the outlying provinces, Khartum and 
the Relief Expedition, the Invasion of Egypt, 
the Khalifa’s Rule, and the Egyptian Army, 
while concluding chapters will deal with recent 
events and the problems of the future. The 
book will be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & po -— — 
immediately Eyypt under the British, by Mr. 
H. F. Wood, who undertakes to deal mainly 
with the personal aspect of the situation. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. will publish in the 
early autumn a memorial edition of the late 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, with upwards of 100 original illustra- 
tions by a Scandinavian artist, Jenny Nystérm- 


Stoopendaal. 
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Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN’s announcements for 
next week include the following: Two Cam- 
paigns, by Mr. Bennet Burleigh, being an 
account of his experiences in Madagascar and 
Ashanti-land, as war correspondent for the 
Daily Telegraph, and dealing incidentally with 
the good work of the London Missionary 
Society; The Political Situation, being the 
substance of a lecture delivered at Kimberley 
in 1895, by Mr. C. 8. Cronwright-Schreiner, 
husband of the author of ‘‘The Story of an 
African Farm,” and at that time a member of 
the Cape ministry; The Painter’s Honeymoon, 
by Mrs. Mildred Shenstone, being the fifth 
volume in the series of ‘Little Novels”; 
Julian’s Vision, and other Poems, by Mr. F. W. 
Kingston, of Northampton; a cheap edition of 
Prof, Villari’s Life of Savonarola, translated by 
his wife; and a third edition of Major Sharp 
Hume’s recent book on 7'he Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Mr. Davin Nutr will publish immediately 
The Sword of Moses : an ancient book of magic, 
from a unique Hebrew MS. copied in the 
thirteenth century, and now edited for the first 
time by the Rev. Dr. Gaster, with introduction, 
translation, index of mystical names, and 
facsimile. 


UNDER the title of Power Locomotion on the 
Highway, Mr. Rnys Jenkins, a member of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, has compiled 
a guide, or alphabetical index, to the literature 
relating to traction engines and steam road 
rollers, and also to the propulsion of common 
road carriages and velocipedes by steam and 
other mechanical power, with a brief historical 
sketch. The book, of about seventy es, 
ong be published by Messrs. William date & 

0. 

Mk. Extior StTocok announces for imme- 
diate publication a drama on the life of Francis 
of Assisi, entitled 7'he Husband of Poverty, 
by Mr. H. Neville Maugham. The beok will 
contain a hitherto unpu lished portrait, and a 
facsimile of an early view of the town of Assisi. 


Messrs. SERVICE & Paton have established 
themselves as publishers at 5, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. They will be glad to hear 
from any authors with secular or religious MSS. 
for publication. 


Tue Earl of Ashburnham has placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge, for disposal, the celebrated library 
of printed books and MSS. at Asburnham 
Place. The printed books will be sold by 
auction during next season, unless Messrs. 
Sotheby receive in the meantime an adequate 
offer for the whole collection. The MSS. 
are not to be submitted to auction, but 
Messrs. Sotheby are ready to treat privately for 
their sale en bloc. 


In the preface to his History of the Horn- 
Book, Mr. Andrew Tuer said: ‘The writer 
has pestered countless people for information 
about the horn-book. Mr. Gladstone’s reply 
was unexpected, but to the point; he said 
that he knew nothing at all about it.” In 
acknowledging a presentation copy of the 
work, Mr. Gladstone has now written to the 
author: ‘I thank you very much for your 
highly interesting gift. It has already disabled 
me from —— the confession which I 
formerly made, with perfect truth, but I hope 
not in the terms given in the preface, for they 
seem to convey disparagement; and it is a 
gross and vul error to disparage that which 
one does not know.” With regard to certain 
suggestions made at a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries, that the facsimiles of horn- 
books encased in the covers of the History 
might be sold by unscrupulous persons as 
originals, Mr. Tuer has explained that they are 
ear-marked in such a manner that to the 





initiated their recognition will always be a 
matter of certainty. 

A MEMORIAL window, in honour of Phili 
Massinger, is to be unveiled to-day (Saturday) 
by Sir Walter Besant, in the new nave of 8t. 
Saviour’s (St. Marie Overie), Southwark, in 
which church Massinger was buried. 


TuE following is a complete list of the pen- 
sions on the Civil List granted ag A he past 
year: Mrs. T. H. Huxley (£200), . James 
Hammond (£120), Mr. Oliver Heaviside (£120), 
Mme. Louisa Bodda-Pyne (£70), Edith M: 
Lady Barnby (£70), Mrs. Fanny Hind (£70}, 
Miss Hannah Elizabeth Morris (£25), Miss 
Helen Frances Morris (£25), Miss Gertrude 
Morris (£25), Mrs. Samuel John Varley (£50), 
Miss Anne Walbank Buckland (£80), Miss 
Frances Elizabeth Dobson (£25), Miss Mary 
Dobson (£25), Miss Julia Dobson (£25), Mrs. 
Margaret Anne Houghton (£50), Mr. J. 8. 
Stuart Glennie (£100), and the Rev. Sir George 
William Cox (£120); total, £1200. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


On Monday, the Duke of Devonshire, as Lord 
President of the Council, introduced a bill 
into the House of Lords, “to make further 
rovision with respect to the University of 

ndon.” It constitutes a statutory Commis- 
sion, with powers to carry out the details of 
the scheme for a teaching university, recom- 
mended by Lord Cowper’s Commission. But, 
as compared with the Bill introduced last year 
by Lord Playfair, the Commissioners are 
specially directed to inquire into and have 
regard to the requirements of external as well 
as internal students; and a right of appeal te 
the Privy Council is given to any y or 
institution concerned. 


THE memorial from members of the senate at 
Cambridge, against the proposal to admit women 
to membership of the university, has now 
received 1992 signatures. Another memorial, 
suggesting that women should receive some 
title not implying membership of the university, 
has received 1369 signatures, of which 1124 are 
common to the former memorial. 


THE senate of Dublin University have resolved 
to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
Prof. Harold Hoffering, of Copenhagen, author 
of a history of British philosophy, in which he 
does justice to Bishop Berkeley. 

Mr. J. G. C. ANDERSON, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, has been elected Wilson travelling 
fellow in Aberdeen University for two years, 
beginning from September 15. Mr. Anderson is 
a graduate of Aberdeen with first class honours 
in classics, and has also been placed in the first 
class both in moderations and in Litt. Hum. at 
Oxford. He has selected as his sphere of 
exploration Central and Eastern Asia Minor 
and Northern Syria. 


THE council of University College have in- 
stituted a new chair of a chemistry, 
to which they have appoin Dr. Vaughan 


Harley, who has been working in the college 
for the last three years as assistant to Prof. 
Victor Horsley. 


Mr. WILLIAM RIppMAN, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, has been elected professor of 
German * and literature at Queen’s 
College, Harley-street, in succession to the 
Rev. C. Merk. 


Mr. MACDONALD, keeper of the University 
Galleries at Oxford, has supplied the following 
report upon the fire, caused by lightning, on 
Tuesday last : 

“The archaeological library of the Ashmolean and 
University Galleries, which is common to both, was 
struck lat evening about half-past six, when the 
| thundersiorm was at its height. The alarm was 











given by some workmen in the yard adjoining, who 
state that they saw the building actually struck. 
The buildings were all locked up at the time. The 
call was at once given to the volunteer fire bri- 
gade, and I and others immediately made our way 
to the library at the northern end of the galleries. 
We found the roof was on fire, and made the best 
ssible use of the hand-pumps which are kept in the 
uilding, water being obtained from a large cistern 
which had been filled only a few days ago to meet 
such a contingency. The brigade were on the spot 
in an incredibly short space of time, as also were the 
police, and the valuable books were either covered 
up or removed while water was being played upon 
the burning roof. The room over which the fire was 
burning opened into the picture gallery, containing 
works by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Turner and the 
very valuable series of works by early Italian pain- 
ters, besides the recent Combe bequest.” 


WE may quote here a passage from the 
Memorials of Lord Selborne, published this 
week by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. : 


“The activity of those who had been associated 
together in the Rambler [the short-lived rival of 
the Union Debating Society] found other employ- 
ment when that society was dissolved. An Ozford 
University Magazine was started under the editor- 
ship of Wall, a Bachelor of Arts and Chancellor’s 
Prizeman, who was afterwards a Fellow of Balliol 
and Professor of Logic. The chief contributors 
were Wickens, Faber, Sinclair, Giles (a first-class 
man of Corpus), Cardwell, and myself. We pub- 
lished altogether six numbers, beginning in March 
1834, and ending in the summer of 1835. This 
magazine contained at least two things which were 
worthy to be saved ‘rom oblivion—a poem by 
Wickens (never fini-hed) on Joan of Arc, and a 
translation of ‘John Gilpin’ into Latin by Robert 
Sco t, afterwards Dean of Rochester, an admirable 
scholar, and a master of the particular sort of 
humour necessary for success in such an exercise. 
My own contributions were various in kind, s»me 
in verse, some in prose: the verses better, a 
than the prose, which was for the most part puerile. 
In one of them I invented an Earl of Selborne, 
having then no sort of interest in or knowledge of 
Selborne, not hivirg even read Gilbert White’s 
book, though I had, of course, hear of it” (vol. i., 
139, 140).’ ; 
We may further venture to correct a curious 
misprint that occurs in a footnote on p. 117 
of the same volume. On taking his degree 
Roundell Palmer presented a book to his tutor, 
Thomas Short, well known to later generations 
of Trinity men. In this book he wrote an 
inscription, of which the first line is here 
printed— 

“Niso Rev. Thomae Short A.M.” 
For the vow nihili ‘ niso” read ‘ viro.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
YOU AND I. 
You and I, and I and you, 
With none else have we to do. 


** Having you I lack for nought, 

You my dream and you my thought.’’ 

‘* Having you I nought can crave, 

You my king and you my slave.” 

‘** Having you [ fain would flee 

All folk else on earth that be.’’ 

** Having you I fain would stay 

In a desert lone for aye.” 

You and I, and I and you, 

With none else have aught to do. 
Dora CAVE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Tue Expositor for June has one paper of 
permanent value: Dr. Schechter’s description 
and translation of the ent of the original 
text of Ecclesiasticus, found by him in a 


bundle of leaves of Hebrew MSS. brought 
| from Palestine by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson. 
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The fragment corresponds with chap. xxxix. 
15-xl. 6. That it is the original text — 
the inevitable drawbacks from copyists, &c.) 
is placed beyond doubt by Mr. ) 
paper. His critical notes show the peculiar 
relation in which it stands to the Greek and 
Syriac versions. Sometimes it with 
neither, omitting whole clauses found both in 
the Greek and in the Syriac, or offering new 
readings which have been misunderstood or 
on | by the translators. With this paper 
the reader will, of course, compare Dr. Dixon’s 
per on the Oxford fragments of the same 
MS. in the Guardian for Ju!y 2. Profs. 
Ramsay and Sanday continue their interesting 
but rather lengthy debate on ‘‘ Paul’s Attitude 
towards Peter and James.” Popular exegetical 
and homiletical papers by the late Dr. Dale 
and Mr. Winterbotham, a fresh popular critical 
article on ‘‘ Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels,” and 
a sympathetic notice of the new edition of 
Robertson Smith's ‘‘ Prophets of Israel” and 
Prof. G. A. Smith’s ‘“‘Book of the Twelve 
Prophets,” vol. v., should also be mentioned. 


THE most important article in this month’s 
issue of the Expository Times is one by Canon 
Driver on Melchizedek, or, rather, on the fresh 
light which Prof. Sayce claims to have thrown 
on Melchizedek. In his eagerness to rehabitate 
Genesis xiv. as historical, Prof. Sayce has leapt 
obstacles which to other critics appear insur- 
mountable. Canon Driver points out (1) that 
the translation of Ebed-Tob’s letter, on which 
he relies, is exceedingly questionable; (2) that 
the chasm of nine hun years—according 
to his own chronology — which separates 
that letter from Méelchizedek renders its 
evidence ineffectual. Among other articles we 
may, notice ‘‘ St. Luke’s St. Mark,” by Mr. 
F. P. Badbam, the object of which is to prove 
that ‘“‘it was no shorter earlier St. Mark, no 
‘ur-Marcus’ that St. Luke employed, but our 
canonical St. Mark entire.” Mr. Badham gives 
some twenty cases in which ‘‘ portions of the 
Second Gospel, repeated in the Third, involve 
portions omitted”; and whatever exception 
may be taken to these instances separately, 
their cumulative force appears to be decisive. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for July touches 
English critical and ecclesiastical studies at 
several points. In reviewing Schulten’s recent 
work on the Lord’s Supper in the New 
Testament, Dr. Hellema has much to say of 
the necessity of answering the questions so 
clearly stated by Prof. Percy Gardnerin his small 
book on “The Origin of the Lord’s Supper” 
(Macmillaus), A valuable paper on Biblical 
Aramaic (valuable because clear and addressed 
to the rank and file of scholars) is signed by 
the scholar selected by Cambridge to complete 
the editorial work of Prof. Robertson Smith 
on the new edition of Wright’s ‘‘ Comparative 
Semitic Grammar’’; and Mr. Kramer gives a 
very friendly notice of the Bishop of Ripon’s 
‘Lectures on Preaching.” Besides these papers, 
the student will find much to interest him in 
the reviews of books, and in Dr. Klap’s fifth 
paper on Agobard of Lyons. Mr. Lehmann’s 
essay on religion and civilisation in the Avesta 
is altogether too thin. 


echter’s 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BONAPARTE LIBRARY. 
Guildhall Library, £.C.: July 1, 1896, 
Will you allow us to state in your columns 
that we now require only about £2500 to com- 
plete the purchase of the Bonaparte Library ? 
The library consists of over 25,000 printed 
books and a large number of valuable MSS., 


the latter including an unique collection of 
Basque MSS. The original aim of the Prince 
in forming his library was to make an exhaus- 





tive collection of authorities and examples 
illustrating his own special studies: namely, 
the English, French, Italian and Spani 
dialects, and the Basque lai bs all 
these eg the library is particularly 
rich, and may, indeed, be said to be almost 
complete. The original purpose of the Prince 
was afterwards extended to include all the 
known languages of the world. 

In the choice of copies none but the best 
edition of each work was selected, and the 
excellent condition of the books adds much to 
their value; a large part of the whole collec- 
tion is also sumptuously bound. 

A catalogue, which, although only intended 
as a hand-list, occupies 718 quarto pages, was 
prepared by Mr. Victor Collins and printed in 
1894. 

The Corporation of London have promised 
to take charge of the library, in the event of 
its being offered for their acceptance, as an 
addition to the Guildhall Library; and they 
have agreed to a plan providing the necessary 
accommodation for its reception. 

The purchase money must be completed by 
the middle of August. If we fail to raise the 
amount by the day fixed, we understand that 
the library will be at once sold and dispersed, 
a grave loss to present and future students of 
a very interesting and important subject. 

Practically, we ought to see our way to the 
whole of the money by the middle of July. 
The liberal response which our private appeals 
have met with from City companies, firms, and 
individuals, encourage us to believe that a 
public appeal will produce the amount still 
wanting. Cheques may be sent to any of the 
undersigned : 

G. F. Stepney, Chairman of Committee. 
ALDENHAM, T'reasurer. 
C. Wetcu, Honorary Secretary. 








A QUESTION OF COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. 
London ; July 4, 1896. 

In a review published in the ACADEMY 
to-day, Mr. Grant Allen commends a certain 
author for having had the courage to use in 
print the colloquial ‘‘ are supposed to ”’ instead 
of ‘‘ are supposed to do,” which, according to 
the critic, is what ‘‘ a fool would have written.” 
Mr. Allen asserts that in actual speech ‘no 
educated man, except, perhaps, a prig,” ever 
uses the longer form. Now I always do; not 
because I am a fool, an uneducated man, ora prig 
(whatever claim I may have on other grounds 
to any of these titles of dignity), but simply 
because in that part of Sued in which my 
early years were spent the ellipsis in question is, 
or was thirty years ago, absolutely foreign to 
the usage of educated and uneducated people 
alike—as much so as “‘I ain’t,” which many 
highly educated persons say, though I have not 
yet met with it in the writings of Mr. Allen. 
In my native speech the book-English sen- 
tence, ‘‘I should like to do so, but...” 
might have been rendered colloquially by ‘I 
should like, but . . .” or “‘ I should like to do, 
but...” Mr. Allen’s favourite form, “I 
should like to,” was for a long time known 
to me only from its occurrence in American 
books. When I first heard it in conversation 
it was under circumstances that led me to 
regard it as a silly affectation. Of course, I 
now hear it often enough, but I have not quite 
got over the feeling that there is something 
grotesque about it. I doubt whether it is so 
nearly universal among educated people, even of 
southern origin, as Mr. Allen’s supposes. 

It would be interesting to know in what 
part of England the practice of ending a 
sentence with the to of the infinitive first 
became common, and how far back it can be 
traced. I suspect that its present wide currency 





ultimate origin may perhaps be found in some 
English dialect, 

I agree with Mr. Allen to this extent, that I 
admit that terms of expression commonly 
regarded as merely colloquial may often with 
advantage be used in writing. But to lay 
down a rule that nothing is to be admitted in 
writing which would be inappropriate in con- 
versation would be a new of a very 
mischievous kind. Fortunately Mr. Allen’s 
own practice is not governed by any such 
absurd rule. Literary English will always 
differ, and ought to differ, more or less in 
vocabulary and idiom from colloquial English, 
because the conditions of reading and those of 
conversation are not identical. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 


[I confess that my own usage in conversation 
would be to adopt the “hanging fo.” For 
example, if some one were to ask me if I had 
been to see the new National Portrait Gallery, 
I should certainly reply, ‘‘ Yes, and I advise 
you to.” 

As to the question of written style, it is 
surely all the difference between Johnson’s 
Rambler and Boswell’s Johnson, or between 
Thackeray and (say) Dickens.—Ep, ACADEMY, | 








THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
London: Jaly 6, 1£98. 


At the present crisis the question raised by 
Mr. A. W. Bennett is of considerable importance. 
There is clear evidence that Mr. Rivington was 
preferred by the members of Convocation on 
the ground of his opposition to the proposals 
of the Gresham Commissioners as contained in 
their report. This fact does not involve the 
inference that Mr. Rivington’s supporters are 
altogether opposed to the University becoming 
‘‘a teaching university.” Unfortunately, the 
expression ‘‘a teaching university ” is ambigu- 
ous. It may be em to describe institutions 
differing so widely as, for example, the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. There can be no 
doubt that it was the latter which the founders 
of the London University had before their 
minds when they said that their aim was to 
establish a university ‘‘on an equality in all 
respects with the ancient universities.” It is 
thus evident that they intended the London 
University to become ‘‘ a teaching university,” 
and not to remain in perpetuity ‘‘a mere exam- 
ining board,” or even to become ‘‘an Imperial 
examiving board,” which, I may say, the 
London University is not, and never has been, 
except in a somewhat shadowy sense, the 
number of candidates in the colonies being 
altogether insignificant. No doubt Convocation 
regards with disapproval the proposal to give, 
in opposition to the fundamental principles of 
the University, paramount influence to the 
teachers in certain London colleges. which, so 
far as the principal faculty in the University, 
that of Arts, is concerned, have become 
practically unimportant. This fact gives reas 
for regret, though for the chief cause, the 
abolition of tests at Oxford and Cambridge, 
neither the University nor the professors, nor 
the managing authorities of the colleges, are 
responsible. It is impossible to believe that, in 
the respect to which I have adverted, any of the 
schemes which have been proposed would 
afford any real benefit, or do anything to 
counterbalance the varied attractions which 

resent themselves in the neighbourhood of the 
sis and the Cam. I heard the late Dean 
Stanley, on a public occasion at University 
College, express the opinion that the students 
woul prefer being at Oxford, if they were not 
kept out. Since then the barrier has been 
removed, and the Dean’s opinion abundantly 


is partly due to American influence, though its | justified. 
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Mr. Bennett would have been, no doubt, 
right if he had said that some prominent 
supporters of Mr. Rivington’s candidature are 
opposed to the University assuming ir an 
sense the functions of “a teaching university,” 
or becoming, as, in my judgment, it 
ought to me, the centre of intel- 
lectual life in the metropolis. But I 
believe that the majority of Convocation 
would be decidedly in favour of the founders’ 
intention being in the main carried out. On 
a motion proposed by myself some time ago 
Convocation passed a resolution that, in any 
scheme for the re-organisation of the University, 
the founders’ intentions should be kept steadily 
in view. But clearly this resolution was not 
regarded by the Commissioners. The realisa- 
tion of the founders’ intentions and the appoint- 
ment of University professors and lecturers for 
higher instruction and research, while it would 
raise the University in public esteem, would be 
more likely than any of the sixteen schemes of 
reform which have been proposed to promote 
the prosperity of the London colleges. 

With the important question relating to the 
rovincial colleges, whose connexion with the 

niversity must be traced back to its founda- 
tion, but which it is now proposed to treat as 
mere ‘‘ external” institutions, I cannot now 
deal. Neither can I discuss the so-called 
** medical grievance,”’ which, if it has any real 
existence, will probably require separate prac- 
tical treatment. 
THOMAS TYLER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Mownpay, July 13, 5 p.m. British School at Athens: 
Annual Meeting. 

Wepwespay, July 15, 4.30 p.m. Victoria Institute : Annual 

Meeting—Address by the President, Sir G. G. Stokes, 








SCIENCE. 


BOTANICAL BOOKS, 


The Flora of the Alps. By A. W. Bennett. 
With 120 colouw plates. In 2 vols. 
(Nimmo.) The position of the Alps gives that 
range of mountains unusual importance, alike 
for the collections of the field-botanist and for 
the speculations of naturalists who would like 
to discover the history of the past from the 
distribution of the present. If the Lusitanian 
and maritime elements of our own Flora are 
hardly to be found in Switzerland, still the 
Alps have the curious interest of bringing 
together and yet keeping « the character- 
istic plants of the north and of the south. The 
Flora of the Mediterranean basin and that of 
north-western Europe lie on the two slopes of 
the mountain-chain, while in the valley of the 
Rhone the alpine and the southern Floras 
actually meet. To account for the causes 
which have brought together all the ies— 
more than 2000—which may be found in these 
varied situations, to explain why certain other 
plants have failed to find their way to stations 
which seem well-fitted for them, to indicate 
those curiously involved adaptations of organism 
to environment in which the mountain Flora 
abounds, and to discover the life-history of 
detached colonies and waning groups of alpine 
plants—these are tasks enough to make a 
botanical examination of Switzerland no light 
matter. Ou the explanatory and evolutionary 
aspects of the subject Mr. Bennett contributes 
some valuable remarks in his Introduction. 
But most of the space in his two volumes is 
taken up by the classification and diagnosis of 
all the Swiss flowering plants and of the alpine 
species of the adjacent mountain districts 
of Italy, Austria, France, and the Pyrenees. 
It will be seen, then, that the scope of 
his work does not quite coincide with that 


of any other accessible to English readers. 
Gremli’s Flora of Switzerland, translated by 
Paitson, goes no further than Switzerland 
roper. alla-Torre’s Flora of the Alps, which 
Mr. Bennett himself translated a few years 
, enumerates only mountain plants. It is, 
of course, these which impress the traveller 
most; it is these which, by the large size, 
bright colouring, or dense massing of the 
flowers, give such a special character to the 
countryside. But scientific thoroughness 
demands that the low-ground Flora shall be 
noticed, as well as the brilliant pinks and 
gentians, saxifrages and primulas of the high- 
lands. Mr. Bennett, accordingly, has wisely 
made his Swiss Flora a complete one. The 
key-arrangement which he gives is in 
structure and easily to be followed, and the 
whole book forms a valuable contribution to 
the intelligent enjoyment of a holiday in Swit- 
zerland. The plates are somewhat unequal 
in excellence and usefulness. The Leucoiuwm 
vernum is good ; but it was hardly worth while 
to give illustrations of flowers tolerably 
common in Britain, as Silene acaulis or the 
Grass of Parnassus; and the Soldanella alpina 
and Hrinus alpinus are not easily recognisable 
from the plates. Here and there (as with the 
Edelweiss) the scientific name printed on the 
plate ie not that to which Mr. Bennett's text 
gives the preference among synonyms. The 
thoughtfulness of the publishers has caused a 
few blank leaves to be bound in, which will be 
found convenient for the making of notes. 


‘* GARDEN-CRAFT ” SERIES.— Plant- Breeding. 
Being Five Lectures on the Amelioration of 
Domestic Plants. By L. H. Bailey. (Mac- 
millans.) Gardening is an art that has always 
been practised largely by rule of thumb; and, 
to do the gardeners justice, their empirical 
procedure has answered very well. To it we 
owe the slow conquests over nature which have 
turned plums into a fruit worth eating, and 
enormously increased the bulk, weight, sweet- 
ness, and flavour of the gooseberry or the straw- 
berry. To it we owe our “ florists’ flowers,” 
and the enlarged and double blossoms which 
make our borders gay. But gardeners will 
not garden any the worse for understanding 
the theory of what they do. Indeed, knowledge 
of what can be done may suggest new develop- 
ments, and knowledge of what cannot be done 
may prevent much waste of labour. Perhaps 
when the limits of nature, or at least the limits 
of paying interference with nature, are under- 
stood, we may cease to look for blue dahlias, 
and may actually make something good out of 
a cultivated blackberry. Indeed, America has 
already made a certain progress toward the 
latter result; and Great Britain has varieties 
enough of the blackberry to offer for experi- 
mental treatment. Meantime, Mr. Bailey's 
lectures lead off well a series of books on 
garden-craft, and promise to put an excellent 
foundation of scientific knowledge under the 
oy of our garden-craftsmen. It will not 

Mr. Bailey’s fault if his reader fails to 
understand why the crossing of plants is good 
and what are its limits. His rules for plant- 
breeding are clear enough, and they are 
explained as well as laid down. The instruc- 
tions how to effect pollination, and thereby 
cross plants, are lucid and well illustrated from 
photographs. But why does Mr. Bailey write 
that ‘it will probably never be possible to refer 
every variation to a distinct cause, for it is pro- 
bable that some of them have no antecedent.” 
This saying is enough to throw us all back into 
the wilderness of unscientific procedure. 














PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


THE third volume of the edition of the com- 
lete Works of R. Saadia, prcjected and 
y the late Joseph Derenbourg, has now 
appeared (Paris: ecg with the name of 
wig Derenbourg added to that of his 
illustrious father on the title-page. It contains 
text and translation of the Arabic version of 
Isaiah, long known only from the MS. in the 
Pococke collection at Oxford, but now also from 
a MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Future 
commentaries on Isaiah will profit by this 
definitive edition of a great production of early 
Jewish scholarship. 


Nor would it be fair to deny honourable 
mention to the twenty-sixth edition of that 
invaluable work, Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, 
which now more than ever, deserves to be 
known as Kautzsch’s Hebrew Grammar based 
upon the earlier work of Gesenius. The 
number of additions and corrections in this 
edition is extraordinary; and the mastery of 
the most important recent philological con- 
tributions implies an amount of patient and 
discriminating study, which deserves and will 
receive the grateful recognition of teachers and 
students. In particular, the excursus in section 
83d, on the presentstate of theinquiry into noun- 
formations in Hebrew, will give great satisfac- 
tion, from its objective and impartial character. 
The fuller selection of passages will also be 
much appreciated. For this part of his work, 
Prof. Kautzsch had prepared himself by the 
researches involved in the new German transla- 
tion of the Old Testament (1894), edited by 
himself. 


We have pleasure in calling the reader’s 
attention to the fourth volume of the excellent 
series called Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, which 
is edited by Prof. Schrader (Berlin: Reuther & 
Reichard). It contains texts (transliterated and 
translated) relative to the laws and customs of 
society, and enables us to study the social 
development of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
during a period of more than 2000 years. The 
texts (largely from contract-tablets) come 
mostly from the several Babylonian cities ; 
some are derived from Assyrian sources, and 
a few (the so-called Cappadocian docu- 
ments) from the neighbourhood of Kaisarieh. 
The latest texts belong to the period of the 
Seleucidae and the Arsacidae. Those English 
students who desire a nearer acquaintance with 
Babylonian and jan archaeology, and 
especially those who have been at once attracted 
and disappointed by Prof. Sayce’s treatment of 
a new and difficult subject, will commit them- 
selves with confidence to the guidance of that 
careful and indefatigable Assyriologist, Dr. 
F. E. Peiser. 


Dr. G. BEER’s treatise, Der Text des Buches 
Hiob, Heft i., Kap. i.-xiv. (Marburg: Elwert) 
is a model in respect of the treatment of the 
ancient versions. Valuable contributions are 
also made to text-criticism and exegesis. The 
task of future commentators on the very diffi- 
cult Book of Job will be materially lightened 
by the labours of Dr. Beer, for the continua- 
tion of whose labours we shall eagerly look. 


Dr. 8. A. Fries’ Den Israelitiska Kultens 
Centralisation (Upsala: Schultz) is the work of 
a young Swedish scholar. It is a contribution to 
the history of Israelitish religion, and is written 
from an “advanced” critical standpoint. The 
author’s reading is extensive, and his deter- 
mination not to follow his teachers blindly most 
laudable. 


Mr. Pavut RuvsBENs'’s Critical 
u some Passages of the Old Testament 
Laces) deserves, and shall in due time receive, 
@ more extended notice. At present, it may 
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of vigorous mind and accurate philological 
training is devoting his leisure to a subject not 
less worthy of attention, surely, than the cunei- 
form inscriptions; namely, the rediscovery of 
the true form and meaning of the most obscure 
or misunderstood portions of the records of 
Hebrew antiquity. That he is a disciple of 
Duhm and Wellhausen redounds to his credit. 
All the passages commented upon but one are 
from the Prophets; the exception is Ps. Ixv. 
Very many of the notes are in a high degree 
stimulating and suggestive. The get-up of the 
book is excellent. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE conference to consider proposals for an 
international catalogue of scientific literature 
will hold its meetings next week at Burlington 
House. On Monday evening the president and 
council of the Royal Society will give a recep- 
tion to meet the delegates ; and Dr. Ludwig 
Mond will entertain them on Thursday after- 
noon at a garden party at his house in Regent’s 
Park. The total number of delegates appointed 
by foreign and colonial governments is about 
forty. The representatives of England are— 
Sir John Gorst (for the Government), and 
Prof. Michael Foster, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, Dr. Ludwig Mond, 
and Prof. A. W. Riicker (for the Royal 
Society). 


Mr. W. H. M. Curisttiz, Astronomer Royal, 
has been elected a correspondent of the 
Académie des Sciences. 


At the last meeting of the Geological Society, 
Sir William Dawson exhibited specimens and 
lantern-slides illustrating the general form, 
arrangement of laminae, and distribution of 
the canals and tubuli in characteristic specimens 
of Hozcon canadense. He pointed out that an 
examination of these specimens and photographs 
might prevent mistakes likely to arise from the 
study of imperfect specimens, or from supposing 
that laminated rocks resembled ozoon, and 
also that they exhibited additional peculiarities 
observed since the original publication of the 
description of Huzoon in the Quarterly Journal 
of the society in 1865. He did not wish to 
enter upon any argument as to the nature of 
Eozoon, but merely to show the appearance of 
the principal structures on which the conclusion 
that it was of animal origin had been based. 
He also pointed out that these structures might 
be misunderstood, when studied in imperfectly 
preserved specimens, and that the wonder was 
not that so many specimens were imperfect, but 
that any structure had been preserved. He 
also shortly noticed the growing probabilities 
in favour of the existence of a rich marine 
fauna in pre-Cambrian times, and some of the 
discoveries in this direction already made or in 


progress. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Arcnagotocicat InstrtuTE—( Wednesday, July 1.) 
E. Gren, Esq., hon. director, in the chair.—Mr. 
J. R. Mortimer contributed a paper on ‘‘ The 
‘ Killing’ Pits of Gosathland Moor,’’ between 
Scarborough and Whitby. These pits have been 
considered by several archaeologists, quoted by 
Mr. Mortimer, to be places of habitation; by 
Canon Atkinson and others as traces left by 
mediaeval iron-mining ; and by some that they 
were pits from which material had been obtained 
for the kiln (a supposed derivation of the name 
‘* killing ’’ pits), or for slabs of gritstone to form 
side- and cover-stones of burial chambers, and also 
for slabs such as are to be found forming 
boundary stones on the moors, and having the cup 
markings upon them of the Ancient British period. 
But it remained for Mr. Mortimer to investigate 
the matter in a scientific imanner, and, by 
excavations, to determine that there was no 





evidence of their ever having been pit dwellings, 
nor was there any trace of ironstone having been 
extracted from the pits examined, at least in any 
quantity. Mr. Mortimer, however, could give no 
theory for their existence beyond that they were 
quarries fer stones. He entirely discarded the 
notion of their ever having been used as 
dwellings.—Prof. Bunnell Lewis read a paper on 
** The Mosaic of Monnus at Tréves,’’ which was 
discovered by workmen excavating for the 
foundations of the provincial museum in that city. 
The dimersions were 5 métres 69 centimétres in 
length and breadth. In addition to this square, 
there was an apse with an ornamental border, 
enclosing a space covered by aquatic plants. The 
mosaic is at present in a fragmentary condition, 
having suffered from a terrible conflagration, 
probably in the fifth century, when the bar- 
barians were devastating the Roman empire; it 
seems also to have been pillaged in the middle 
ages for the sake of building materials. The 
representations in the quadrangular area may be 
divided into six classes: 1. In nine octagons a 
Muse instructing a mortal. 2. In eight ecuares 
round the central octagon, busts of Greek and 
Roman poets and prose writers. 3. In eight 
equares further from the centre, busts of dramatic 
characters. 4. In pentagons at the four corners, 
the four seasons. 5. In twelve trapeziums, the 
Zodiacal signs. 6. In twelve squares above the 
pentagons and between the trapeziums, the months 
of the year. Of the octugons the best preserved 
are those containing Urania with Aratos, and 
Euterpe with Agnis. A coloured plate of the latter 
was exhibited, which was published in the Denk- 
miler of the Imperial German Archaeological 
Institute. Among the busts Ennius ard Hesiod 
are in a better condition than the rest. Autumn 
appears riding on a panther; and we may infer 
from the analogy of similar compositions that each 
of the other seasons was mounted on a different 
animal. The months are represented by deities 
selected either from the resemblance of their names, 
e.g. Juno for June, or in accordance with the dates 
of their festivals. The mosaic is almost in situ, 
having been only transferred from the soil in 
which it was discovered to the first storey of the 
Museum. 


Anoto-Russtan Literary Socrery.—(Jmperial 
Institute, Tuesday, July 7.) 


Oaptain J. Wiggins read a paper, entitled ‘‘ My 
Explorations of Arctic Siberian Rivers.’”” Captain 
Wiggins said that it was now twenty-two years since 
he had commenced his first voyages to the Kara Sea, 
and the estuaries of the great rivers Yenesei and 
Obi. Merchants and capitalists, both in England 
and Siberia (Sidorov, Trapeznikov, Siboriakov), 
had gradually become convinced of the correctness 
of his assertion that the Kara Sea was open for the 
navigation of vessels especially adapted for this 
work, and if the Yenesei and Obi are navigable 
even during a short period of the year, it would 
create extensive trade relations between Europe 
and the whole of Asiatic Russia. The gigantic 
area comprised under the general term of ‘* Asiatic 
Russia’? would be brought into commercial 
relation with the rest of the world through the 
medium of the immense network of waterways, 
all flowing (with the exception of the Amur) from 
south to north. Without entering into a descrip- 
tion of the maritime and riverine voyages which 
were undertaken by Russians in early times, in 
order to carry on trade with China, he would only 
give a narrative of the modern voyages undertaken 
by himself and others. His first voyage was on 
the Diana, a yacht specially adapted for this work 
and manned by a picked crew of the best Scotch 
whalers. He set sail from England on June 5, 
1874, and entered the Kara Sea through the Iron 
Gates on June 24, where the large. quantity of 
ice he met with convinced him that he had arrived 
six weeks earlier than was necessary. The ice 
moved northwards owing to that warm current, 
the Gulf Stream, and the waters of the White Sea, 
the Pechora, and other rivers flowing into the Kara 
Sea through three straits, the Matovchkin Shar, 
the Iron Gates, and the Yugorsk Shar. The 
presence of this warm water was shown by ther- 
mometrical observations made on the surface, and 





also its inner depths, in the vicinity of the Kara 


E. A. Oazatet, Esq., president, in the chair — | pe 


Gate, where the temperature was as much as 45° 
Fabr. Observations of the magnetic deviation of 
the compass proved a deviation of 30° to the east 
in the northern portions of the Kara Sea. These 
observations were made on the ice, some distance 
from the vessel, entirely outside of any influence 
the land might have had on the compass. The 
accuracy of the old Russian charts was confirmed 
in practice, and does credit to those Russian 
travellers or hydrographers who accomplished 
this task in those far distant days. The only 
exception is in the case of Dickson’s Island and 
Oape, which should have been marked more to the 
north. Aseries of soundings and measurements were 
made, so that navigators have now the benefit of 
corrected charts. During the whole course of the 
voyage, as far as 200 miles inside the Gulf of Obi, the 
depth was not less than six fathoms. This was the 

of August, and everywhere the sea was 
free of ice. Having spent two months in the Kara 
Sea, he returned home with the conviction that it 
was accessible for navigation even further north 
than the mouth of the Yenesei. Captain Wiggins 
gave a general survey of the various expeditions— 
twenty-five in number—beginning from 1874, in 
which not less than thirty-seven different vessels 
have taken part, accomplishing voyages to the 
mouths of the Obi and the Yenesei, and also up 
these rivers. Though owing to his unavoidable 
absence in Brazil, he did not personally command 
some of these steamers, he, nevertheless, claims 
them as connected with his English expedition, 
seeing that they were dispatched by the Anglo- 
Siberian Company, and commanded by his brother 
and his late matesin the Labrador. He enumerated 
the voyages made under his command, and was 
convinced that no shipwrecks were due to the 
influence of the ice, but should be aecribed to fogs 
and other causes, which might be met during 
navigation in any other quarter of the globe. 
While dwelling on the accident of the stranding of 
the Stjernen, he expressed deep gratitude for the 
speedy help which was rendered by the Russian 
Government in fitting out two search expeditions 
from Norway and Yeniseisk under the command 
of Captain Zaliffsky and Lieutenant Baron Miadal, 
manned by an English crew from their steamer 
Minusinsk, accompanied by young Mr. Lloyd 
Verney, a passenger, who bravely volunteered to 
aid in the search, and also for the pecuniary help 
of 5000 roubles sent to Archangel and Pechora 
by the Governor of Archangel for travelling ex- 
mses. Oaptain Wiggins said he also remembered 
with heartfelt thankfulness the exceedingly kind 
treatment of the representatives of the local ad- 
ministration during his journey from Pechora to 
Archangel, where the Vice-Governor, Mr. Izvekof, 
and Admiral Vasiliev, Oaptain of the Port, vied 
with one another in their efforts to obtain for him 
and his crew (forty-nive in number) every possible 
comfort, the crew being ted and housed at the 
expense of the Russian Government. He also 
took this opportunity of expressing his gratitude 
to the head doctor and sisters of the Red Crores of 
the Archangel Hospital, for their unremitting care 
of the sick men. He wished also to extend these 
sentiments to the generous merchant Ivan Alexan- 
drovich Koshevin, who saved their lives by con- 
ducting them across the Tundras to the Pechora 
River from the place of the shipwreck (about 800 
versts), with the aid of the Samoyeds and their 
reindeer, he having great influence over the native 
tribes. He next enumerated the expeditions of 
Nordenskjold, Gardner, Sidorov, Sibiriakov, Baron 
Knoop, Trapeznikov, and German expeditions to 
Nadim. Not less than twenty-four expeditions, 
composed in all of thirty-seven vessels (of 
which five were sailing ships, quite unsuited to 
such voyages), safely traversed the Kara Sea with- 
out any misadventures or hindrances from ice, 
He paid a handsome tribute to the English 
sportsman, Mr. Leyburn Popham, for his liberality 
and enterprise in defraying the expenses of the 
two last expeditions under his own _leader- 
ship. The trading vessels sailing on the Kara 
Sea during the past twenty yeare, including 
Norwegians and those which formed part of the 
above-named expeditions, number altogether 230. 
Steamers of ordinary construction should be con- 
voyed by a steam vessel of special type and build, 
for investigating the shape of the ice and indicating 
the course over the Kara Sea, and, in case of need, 





for affording necessary assistance, Up river the 
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fuel used on the steamers is wood, of which there 
is an abundant supply. An immense timber trade 
is in store for enterprising exporters. The natives 
are robust and superior to the E-quimaux. Rein- 
deer furnishes the Samoyeds with everything they 
need— food, clothing, shelter, and the means 
of transport. They purchase tea and other 
luxuries from the Russians, and altogether 
lead an independent and happy life. As a 
rule, the summers are fine, with an abundance 
of wild fruits and flowers, while the winters 
are as clear asin Canada. With regard to gold- 
mining, the greater part of it was conducted in a 
very primitive manner, simply washing the earth 
in a shallow tray and letting the refuse escape. 
The lecturer was proud to recall that the late 
Emperor Alexander II]. took a warm interest in 
this question of a Kara Sea passage, and marked 
his approval of past services by the bestowal of 
an imperial gift, which Oaptain Wiggins looks 
upon as a national one, and will place on loan in 
one of our museums. In reference to the grand 
Siberian railway, he said it would connect the 
Baltic ports with the Pacific Ocean, covering the 
immense distance of 7000 English miles. The 
construction of this railway completes the railway 
belt round the world. The honour of forging this 
last link has fallen to the lot of Russia. ‘fhe rail- 
way will create new life, by attracting population 
and developing the industries and wauts of the 
inhabitants. All bulky articles, such as grain, 
timber, &c., requiring a cheap freight, would, as a 
natural consequence, be transported by theimmense 
waterways of Siberia and find an issue towards 
the sea. The case would be the same with the 
importation of machinery and other bulky articlee. 
The wealth of the Siberian gold-mine owners is 
gm therefore their capital, which is now 
ying semi-dormant, will circulate a thousand-fold, 
labourin this Eldorado being the only thing required. 
Looking seriously into this matter, it is impossible 
not to come to the conclusion that it is neceesary 
to prosecute vigorously this Kara Sea route to 
Siberia at once, so that it may work in con- 
junction with the railway. Deley would be no 
advantage in this matter, which has evidently been 
understood by the Imperial Ministry of Marine, 
under the administration af Admiral Tchihatchoff, 
as naval officers are «lispatched thither aunually 
fot hydrographic work. It is desirable that the 
parties engaged should have at their disposal 
vessels of a special type, corresponding to the 
difficult and complex conditions of hydrographic 
work in these localities. When the majority of 
the straits and entrances to the rivers have been 
exactly determined and improved maps published, 
vessels from all European ports—Ruesian and 
foreign alike—will establish a lively trade and 
combine their efforts with those of the great 
Siberian railway to a mutual advantage. The 
present Emperor has deigned to retain the 
presidency of the committee for the construction 
of the Siberian railway, which indicates that he 
will clevote himself with especial zeal to this great 
international work. This example should serve 
as an encouragement to the activity of all 
Russians, commencing with Ministers who can 
call forth talent and capital, and thus quickly 
complete this great enterprise of our age. 
In conclusion, Oaptain Wiggins remarked that 
Miss Peel, who has written a book entitled Polar 
(leams, giving the history of her voyage with Mr. 
and Mre. James, accompanied the expedition in 
Mr. Popham’s arctic yacht Blencathra to the port 
of Golchikha, at the entrance to the River Yenisei, 
returning to England via Archangel and the fiords 
of Norway in 1893. Mr. and Mrs. Vostratine, gold- 
mine owners, born at Yeniseisk, made a circular 
wedding tour in the spring of 1894, from their 
native town. Proceeding overland by sledge 
during the winter, they visited Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, Paris, and London; and joining the yacht 
Blencathra at Newcastle, continued their route 
with the late steamer Stjernen to the Yenisei, and 
finally up that river, 2500 miles, to the very door 
of their own charming house at Yeniseisk. Surely 
this sea route may now be considered as being 
open to the world, seeing that ladies of tender 
birth have accomplished with ease and pleasure 
that which has been the task of Captain Wiggins’s 
life, i.e., voyaging by the Kara Sea route to Central 
Siberia.—A discussion followed, in which the 
ollowing took part: Mr. E. Delmar Morgan ; 


Colonel Stewart, British Consul-General at Odessa ; 
M.Vladimiroff, 2 Moscow banker, who had resided 
in Siberia; and Mr. Wardroper, an engineer, 
who was taking out a steamer via the Kara Sea 
and the rivers for Lake Baikal. 


FINE ART. 
EARLY CHINESE SCULPTU RE. 


La Sculpture sur Pierre en Chine au Temps 
des Deux Dynasties Han, Par Edouard 
Chavannes. Ouvrage publié sous les 
auspices du Ministére de 1’Instruction 
publique et des Beaux-Arts. (Paris: 
Ernest-Léroux. ) 


France has always taken the lead in Chinese 
studies; and French governments, whether 
monarchical or republican, have never been 
backward in assisting Sinologists to bring 
out expensive works for which the demand 
mustalwaysbeunremuperative. The Russian 
Academy has of late years also issued some 
valuable archaeological publications under 
the auspices of an |\Imperial Grand Duke ; 
but Russia is much more closely interested 
in China from a practical point of view 
than France. England, official England, 
is as usual far in the rear. Not that 
Englishmen have not contributed their full 
share to achieving business-like results in 
Sinological studies ; but, as we all know, in 
England it is the custom to leave such 
things to private enterprise, or, at all events, 
to the initiative of private societies. It is 
greatly to the credit of the French Govern- 
ment that, notwithstanding a taxation per 
head almost double that of any other 
country, it can still, in these parlous days, 
find a little money to produce in liberal 
style such a purely artistic work as that of 
M. Chavannes. 

To most persons who have spent a career 
in China, the question of ancient Chinese 
architectural art will suggest analogies with 
the question of snakes in Iceland. While 
comparatively modern Western states have— 
not to go back to the Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Etruscan, and other evidences inourmuseums 
—their coliseums, abbeys, castles, and what 
not, in the whole breadth of China one 
never sees any vestiges of hoary antiquity 
at all. With the single exception of an 
ancient pagoda (which from the mere fact 
of its being a pagoda could not possibly 
have been more than about 1500 years old), 
stated to have been built a thousand years 
ago, and a few tombstones dating from the 
Sung and Mongol dynasties—our Norman 
times—the present writer, who has seen 
more of the interior of China than most 
Europeans, has never come across anything 
more antique than the tomb-vaults of cer- 
tain pre-Chinese savages. We have the 
celebrated Christian tablet of Si-an Fu, the 
Stone Drums of Peking, an inscription on 
the rocks at Chefoo ; and that is about all. 
South of the Yangtsze river, which was 
barely under even remote Chinese influence 
2000 years ago, of course we cannot expect 
to find artistic remains. As to the northern 
half, Europe itself has not been more 
devastated by destructive wars. As the 
Chinese poet says : 


** Bones and stones ! 
Cities ploughed into oblivion ! 





\ Where are the busy signs of men?” 








The object of M.'Chavannes’ work—which 
contains, besides eighty large pages of letter- 
press, no fewer than sixty-six full-sized 
estampages or rubbings, being reduced fac- 
similes of bas-reliefs—is to show that, 
previous to the introduction of Buddhistic 
and Indian influences in the first centuries 
of our era, the Chinese themselves had 
developed an art which, through crude, was 
promising and independent, owing nothing 
whatever to either India or the West. 
Previous to the time of Confucius, a number 
of imperial dynasties ruled part of North 
China. Of these we know about as much as of 
the ancientdynasties of Egyptand Babylonia, 
always minus the ruins, mummies, and in- 
scriptions, which ocularly prove what her 
scant histories only assert on paper for China. 
For several centuries previous to the time of 
the rivalry of the Roman and Carthaginian 
republics, China was split up into a number 
of warring principalities, nominally subject 
to a feeble dynasty of central emperors. 
Then came the great conqueror, Ts‘in 
Hwang-ti, who burnt the literature, killed 
the bookish men, completed the Great Wall, 
and did for disintegrating China in many 
respects what the first emperors did for 
quarrelsome Rome. Of all this ancient 
period we have (subject to what has been 
said above) no remains whatever, in the 
shape of either buildings, inscriptions, tombs, 
or books. Then came the vigorous Han 
dynasty, which broke the power of the 
Turko-Scythians, reorganised literature, in- 
troduced Buddhism, and opened communi- 
cations with the West. Roughly speaking, 
we may say that the Early and Later Han 
dynasties ruled together for 400 years : since 
then (4.p. 200) the combined Tartar dynasties 
have ruled the northern half of China quite 
as long as the combined Chinese dynasties ; 
the Mongols ruled the whole of it, and the 
Manchu Tartars are still in possession. The 
history of the Han dynasties is just as easy 
to read now as it was then; in interest it 
has never been excelled; nor in warlike 
energy and administrative activity has any 
subsequent dynasty outshone that of Han, 
which may be fairly said to cover the 
Augustan and Antoninian eras of Chinese 
annals. 

The sculptures which form the subject of 
M. Chavannes’ admirable work were found 
in Shan Tung, the province in which Con- 
fucius was born. As our author tells us: 


‘* Les bas-reliefs conservés dans la province de 
Chan-tong sont presque tout ce qui nous reste 
de art antique chinois; cependent un monu- 
ment et plusieurs textes écrits prouvent que cet 
art fut plus ancien et plus répandu qu’on ne 
serait tent de la croire tout d’abord.” 


The Chinese literates themselves, beginning 
with the well-known Ou-yang Siu in the 
eleventh century, have not been idle in the 
matter; the latter, in a work on Ancient 
Inscriptions, speaks of the pillar of Wu 
Pan, which in his time bore the still visible 
date equivalent to 147 a.v. Wu Pan was 
military governor of Tun-hwang—a town 
still bearing that name, and lying to the 
north of Lob Nor—charged with the duty 
of ‘‘ turning the right flank” of the Turko- 
Scythians. What makes this all the more 
interesting is that his monument derives the 
family from a Chinese emperor of a similar 
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family name, who many centuries before 
gained victories over the same Turco- 
Scythians. The Chinese antiquaries men- 
tion in 1805 the discovery at Barkul 
of an inscription recording the victory 
of Governor P‘ei of Tun-hwang over the 
Turko-Scythians in 137 a.p., a few years 
before Wu Pan received the appointment. 
The latter also had to fight the nomads ; his 
campaign was victorious, but so exhausting 
that he died at the age of thirty, in 145 a.p. 
Another monument has reference to his 
grandfather. These sculptures are to be 
found at the foot of the Wu-teeh Hill (4.¢., 
Wu Family Hill) about ten miles south of 
Kia-siavg city, in Shan Tung province. 
M. Chavannes himself visited them in 1891 : 


‘* Je me trouvai en présence d’un petit batiment 
sans grande apparence. ... A quelque distance 
en avant... se dressaient deux piliers de 
pierre. . . . Ce sont les deux montants d’une 
porte aujourd’hui disparue. . . . Je me trouve 
dans une chambre unique, ot des dalles sculptées 
sont encastrées dans le mur;... d'autres 
pierres sont disposées sur le sol, de maniére a 
former presque un grand rectangle [He gives 
a plan of the whole]. . . . Les bas-reliefs sont 
devenus complétement noirs, 4 la suite des 
nombreux estampages qui en ont été pris... . 
Les personnages et les objets sont plans, mais 
s’enlévent d’environ deux millimétres sur le 
parement du fond. ... Les ombres et les 
détails sont marqués au moyen de traits en 
creux.” 


Owing partly to the coarse grain of the 
stone, and partly to the somewhat primitive 
skill of the artists, the attitudes of the 
figures are inferior to those which we see 
in Egyptian art of the same embossed 
style; but fortunately for our compre- 
hension a small cartouche or title accom- 
panies each picture. The north face of the 
western pillar contains, in four rows, a 
horseman, a chariot, some official figures, 
animals and emblems, besides the inscrip- 
tion (still legible), giving the date and 
cost of the monument. The south face 
of the same pillar shows us still more 
clearly what the ancient official costumes 
were like: of course the Chinese had no 
pigtails then; the carts are exactly the 
same as those now plying in the streets of 
Peking. The three huge stones which 
form the walls of the chamber are covered 
with very remarkable scenes from Chinese 
history — conventional portraits of the 
emperors, spirited reproductions of well- 
known historical, court, and family events, 
&c., &e. In one instance the dutiful Ting 
Lan is represented setting up a piece of 
wood to represent his deceased father, in 
connexion with which M. Chavannes ob- 
serves :—‘‘ Cette histoire mérite d’étre re- 
marquée, car il est fort rare qu’on parle 
@’idoles en Chine 4 une époque antérieure 
au bouddhisme.” But were not the ancient 
yung as much “idols” as ancestral and 
funeral effigies? Again, one picture repre- 
sents a famous Turko-Scythian captive Kin 
Mihti (not Jeti) on his knees before a statue 
of his mother. The Chinese had captured 
a golden idol when Mihti’s father, the King 
of Hiu-t‘u (not Hieou-tch‘u), was defeated 
in 120 n.c. The Chinese historians, mixing 
+ 2 this story with that of the Chinese 

peror who dreamt of a golden man in 
the West, and thus introduced Buddhism, 


have tried to infer from this incident that 
Buddhism had already found its way to 
China through the Tartars. But, as M. 
Chavannes justly points out, the fact of 
Mihti worshipping his mother’s effigy would 
tend to show that the golden idol was the 
image of Hiu-t‘u’s father ; in any case, ‘le 
texte de l’historien ne justifie pas suffisam- 
ment l’hypothése que des commentateurs 
trop ingénieux ont formulée.”’ 

A century ago one Hwang I, of Hang- 
chow, visited these ruins and made some 
excavations. He discovered two stones, 
upon which were carved “figures of 
good augury”; he also transported to 
the college ot the neighbouring city 
of Tsi-ning a very interesting stone, 
found in the neighbourhood, represent- 
ing the traditional visit of Confucius to 
the rival philosopher Lao-tsz. Since then 
various other Chinese have interested them- 
selves in the local “ museum,” and several 
other discoveries have been added. It is, 
however, more to our purpose to know what 
they are, than how they were found and 
grouped together. In connexion with the 
‘figures of good augury” M. Chavannes 
explains : 

“Les étres et les objets extraordinaires qui 
sont gravés sur ces dalles sont considérés par 
les Chinois comme des présages de bonheur. 
Cette croyance est encore profondément 
enracinée dans le Céleste Empire; il y a quel- 
ques années a peine, le vice-roi Li Hong-tchang 
adressait un rapport au tréne pour l’informer 
gravement qu’une tige de blé portant deux 
épis avait poussé dans la province du Tché-li, 
et que ce prodige ¢tait un gage de félicité pour 
Vempire.” 

But he omits to state that Li Hung-chang 
received an imperial ‘ wigging” for his 
tomfoolery. The present writer, however, 
was at Tientsin in 1871-2 during certain 
floods, and went to see a ‘sacred dragon” 
which the same Li Hung-chang was ex- 
hibiting, under imperial patronage, in a 
temple: it was a dirty little snake or lizard 
about ten inches long, and it was supposed 
to have been dropped from heaven to take 
the floods away ; it was called a kiao. 

Unfortunately the copy of M. Chavannes’ 
book in our hands is incomplete. The most 
interesting plate of all, No. XLIL., is lack- 
ing. The ‘‘ premier pierre,” as described 
in the letter-press, is also missing from the 
plates, though an unnumbered fragment of 
it is given. The second exhibits a horse, 
a square, a bear, a tree, a ring, a pentagon, 
a two-headed bird, a quadruped, &c., each 
with explanatory cartouche. Interesting 
questions regarding the date of the intro- 
duction of glass from Afghanistan, and the 
fur clothes presented by certain Tartar 
tribes are involved ; but we have not space 
to discuss them here. 

As to the ‘‘ pierres des chambres an- 
térieures,” it being difficult to re-construct 
them, they are simply numbered. The first 
is supposed to represent fourteen of the 
disciples of Confucius. The second, nine- 
teen disciples and an official funeral pro- 
cession. The third, an official meeting in 
a pavilion, sacred tree, processions, <c. 
The fourth, some very spirited official 
scenes. The fifth consists of two parts, 








the second part, or pignon, forming the 






triangular portion just under the roof, like 
the top of the Parthenon, but inside instead 
of out. The figures in the pignon are very 
original ; and while they recall in a way 
the winged bull and eagle-headed men of 
Assyria, they are finished in a unique style 
which, though equally suggesting scenes 
from Buddhist hells, quite exclude the 
supposition that the “art” (if such it can 
be called) was prompted by either India 
or the West. Then come a lively battle- 
scene over a bridge position, and a number 
of illustrations from history and family life, 
incidents in the life of a reigning duke, the 
attempted assassination of Ts’in Hwang-ti 
(a very favourite subject), women at food, 
foreshortened horsemen, «c. 

Plate xviii. gives a representation of the 
‘calendar plant,’ concerning which M. 
Chavannes says : 

‘‘M. Terrien de Lacouperie a cru pouvoir 
établir un rapprochement entre cette plante 
et les arbres qui sont représentés par les artistes 
babyloniens; mais les arguments qu’il avance 
sont si vagues qu’ils échappent méme 4 la dis- 
cussion.” 

Then he adds, with true French pithiness 
and wit: 

‘*Entre Varbuste du calendrier chinois et le 
dattier de la Babylonie il n’y a qu’un seul 
point commun, c’est qu’ils appartievnent tous 
deux au régne végétal.” 

It appears that Prof. R. K. Douglas also 
recently published a short notice of the Wu 
Family Hill sculptures in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal (vol. xviii.). Prof. Douglas’s 
remarks are, however, based on the plates 
given in a Chinese work called the Kin-shih 
Soh, or ‘‘ Inquiry into Brasses and Stones,” 
published by a Chinese in 1822. 

“En dépit des ¢pigraphistes chinois, M. 
Douglas veut que cet arbre soit un obélisque 
importé directement d’Egypte. II est aisé de 
voir combien cet opinion est peu fondée; que 
viendrait faire l’aiguille de Cléopitre au milieu 
de ces scénes purement et exclusivement 
chinoises? Et, d’autre part, n’est-il pas 
légitime de supposer, comme le font les savants 
du Céleste Empire, qu’aprés les trois premiers 
arbres, l’artiste en a représenté un quatri¢me, 
consacrant ainsi tout le registre supérieur au 
régne végétal ?” 

We are disposed to say in Prof. Douglas’ 
defence, ‘‘ The serpent tempted me.” The 
late Terrien de Lacouperie simply took the 
Sino-Babylonic world by storm. China- 
men knowing nothing of Babylonians, 
and Babylonians nothing of Chinese, the 
brilliant orientalist in question was enabled 
to “‘ get his word in”’ before either side had 
time to ask whether he had reached the 
“bottom rock ”’ of either subject—not to say 
of both. In our humble opinion, the whole 
of the Accado-Perso-Babylonian theories, 
as supposed to affect Chinese, no matter 
whether they touch the mythology, script, 
social life, or what else, must be dismissed 
from our minds as so much verbiage. 
Not that the Chinese may not be Hottentots 
in disguise—any real evidence going that or 
any other way must be carefully weighed ; 
but unless the evidence of their historical 
connexion with, not to say Hottentots and 
Accadians, but much nearer tribes, can be 
brought forward in the shape of a con- 
tinuous historical chain, it is valueless and 
even mischievous. 
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It would occupy too much space to 
ennumerate one by one the hundred or 
more subjects of the remaining plates. 
Suffice it to say that they are all essentially 
Chinese, in both subject and execution. 
Plate xxx. would appear to represent “‘le 
royaume des airs”; and M. Chavannes 
quotes with approval the opinion of a 
Chinese author, that it may be intended for 
the semi-mythical kingdom of the ‘‘ Western 
Queen” whom a Chinese Emperor is sup- 
posed to have once visited. To our mind it 
recalls some of the ethereal scenes treated 
in the celebrated poem Zi Sao. 

Ose of the most interesting of the 

antiquities is the stone depicting the alleged 
visit of Confucius to Lao-tsz, found by 
Hwang I in 1786, near the Wu Family 
tombs, but placed by him in the College of 
Tsi-ning. It may be imagined that, as the 
very existence of Lao-tsz is almost a myth ; 
as the Taoists say he lived during the 
eleventh century before our era; and as 
the philosopher Chwang-tsz says Confucius 
(500 years subsequent to that), at the age 
of fifty-one, actually visited Lao-tsz, there 
is considerable uncertainty about the whole 
affair. But, at all events, M. Chavannes 
sums up for us in a few concise words, as only 
a Frenchman can, the leading differences 
between the two philosophical systems. 
Lao-tsz seems to have thought Confucius a 
fussy prig, and Confucius seems to have 
thought Lao-tsz a visionary humbug: 
‘*Confucius est un moraliste qui se soucie peu 
de la métaphysique, et veut trouver un mobile 
et une régle des actions humaines dans la vie 
sociale elle-méme: il invite homme 4 ne pas 
s’inquiéter des dieux, mais a remplir ses devoirs 
de bon pére de famille et de citoyen utile; 
comme Socrate, il a fait descendre la philosophie 
du ciel sur la terre. Lao-tse soutient au con- 
traire que toute action est mauvaise par elle- 
méme; il faut renoncer 4 la vie politique et 4 la 
vie de famille, tuer en soi tout désir et toute 
affection, et, affrancki de tout ce qui constitue 
Vindividualité, c’est-i-dire la limitation et 
l'imperfection de 1’étre, s’identifier, par le non- 
agir, avec la raison universelle. C’est du haut 
des régions sereines oi |’éléve cet intellectualisme 
transcendant que Lao-tse raille et bafoue les 
philosophes qui, comme Confucius, non seule- 
ment ne condamnent pas l’activité, mais préten- 
dent en faire la raison méme de |’existence en 
lui donnant pour but l’intérét dela patrie et du 
genre humain.”’ 
The picture of Lao-tsz and Confucius with 
their carts is very characteristic. The sug- 
gestion that a third figure is a boy sweeping 
the way for them is confirmed by the fact 
that a similar boy is plainly depicted in 
Plate i. 

“ Outre les sculptures qui sont réunies au 
pied de la montagne Ou-tche, on ne trouve 
guére dans le Ohan-tong qu’un seul groupe 
important de bas-reliefs.”” These are the 
eight stone blocks of the Hiao-t‘ang Hills, 
eighteen miles north-west of Fei-ch‘éng city. 
Like those above described, they are the 
débris of a family vault, but in this case 
dating from 130 a.n. or thereabouts. The 
only other bas-reliefs known in the province 
are two, one of which also depicts Confucius’ 
visit to Lao-tsz, in Pao-ying city; and 
three, one of which shows us the Duke of 
Chou teaching his nephew the emperor how 
to govern, in the village of Liu-ts‘un in Kia- 
siang district; there are two other small 





ones in a neighbouring village. But other 
texts prove that there were formerly very 
many similar tombs. As to other provinces, 
there is a stone chamber in memory of an 
official at Ch‘éng-tu, the capital of Sz-chuan 
province, dated about 150 s.c. The sub- 
jects and the treatment are much the same 
as those found in Shan Tung. In Shan 
Tung, moreover, bas-reliefs are mentioned 
in 100 a.p. in connexion with lay build- 
ings. Barbarians and winged dragons are 
described, such as correspond to some of the 
Wu family pictures. Moreover: 


*‘Un monument unique atteste ... que 
l'art de la sculpture sur pierre se répandit 
hors de la province de Chan-tong. On voit en 
effet dans la sous-préfecture de Tch‘eng, qui 
est dans la province de Kan-sou, presque 4 la 
fronti¢re de Se-tch‘oan, une stéle ou sont 
gravés cing objets merveilleux de bon augure. 
. . » Ainsi, art de la sculpture sur pierre 
apparait en Chine des le IT° siécle avant notre 
ére; il atteint son apogée au IIe siécle de notre 
ére, et c’est dans le Chan-tong qu’il produit ses 
ceuvres les plus remarquables en décorant soit 
les palais des rois, soit les sépultures des gens 
riches.” 


But we must express our doubts about the 
accuracy of this view. Shan Tung escaped 
most of the Tartar ravages which over and 
over again reduced the more westerly cities, 
capitals included, to ashes. The Kitan 
Tartars, in the eleventh century, were the 
only ones who desolated parts of Shan 
Tung; whereas Huns, Turks, Ouigours, 
and native rebels alike frequently levelled 
to the ground Si-an, K‘ai-fung, and, in 
short, all the great cities of Shen Si, Shan 
Si, and Ho Nan. . 

Such monuments as we have before us 
are, however, sufficiently interesting, in that 
they prove to us beyond a doubt that the 
art of sculpture in stone existed in China 
before she could have had any communica- 
tion with the West, for the semi-mythical 
journeys of the Emperor Muh in Tartar- 
land must not be viewed too seriously. 


‘*Cette considération. enléve en effet tout 
fondement 4 la theorie de certains auteurs 
européens qui ont prétendu que cet art était 
une importation de l’Occident. Puisque cette 
théorie est ainsi réduite a Tétat de pure 
hypothése, y a-t-il du moins quelque raison 
d’admettre une pareille supposition ? 

‘On invoque la ressemblance qui, dit-on, doit 
frapper l’observateur entre les bas-reliefs de 
Chan-tong et certaines sculptures de l’Egypte 
ou de la Babylonie. M. Paléologue a déja fait 
justice de cet argument: ‘ Les caractéres com- 
muns,’ dit il, ‘que presentent certaines figura- 
tions plastiques de ces deux civilisations, qui 
furent si éloignées dans le temps comme dans 
Vespace, proviennent de cette loi qui impose 4 
tous les arts naissants les mémes procédés et les 
mémes conventions, parce que, dans son in- 
expérience, l’esprit humain, 4 son éveil, est 
soumis aux mémes conditions, a partout les 
mémes ressources et les mémes exigences 
expressives.’ Cela est tellement vrai que si les 
uns croient voir dans les bas-reliefs de Chan- 
tong des réminiscences de l'art chaldéen, M. 
Douglas y a manifestement apergu une inspira- 
tion égyptienne, il l’a méme si bien discernée 
qu’il a pris un arbre pour un obélisque. . . . 
Si V’argument de ceux qui invoquent les 
caractires extrins¢ques de l’ceuvre pour établir 
la parenté de l’art chinois avec l’art assyrien 
est sans valeur, on ne peut donner beaucoup 
plus de credit 4 ceux qui se fondent sur les 





caractéres intrinséques, c’est-d-dire sur la 
nature méme des sujets représentés.”” 
M. Chavannes goes on to explain how this 
feeble nascent art at last had to give way 
before the powerful inspiration coming 
from India. But this leads us further afield, 
and moreover we have not yet described 
the most interesting Hiao-t‘ang bas-reliefs. 

We must stop here, expressing our thanks 
to M. Chavannes, who is a Sinologist of the 
soundest quality, and recommend to those 
who are specially interested the study of his 
book for further information. 

E. H. Parker, 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


WE quote the following from the Times : 


“An exhibition was opened on July 1, at the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, of the papyri and antiquities found in Egypt 
during last season’s work. ‘The greater part of the 
papyri are domestic and social documents, such as 
contracts, letters, accounts, &c., of various periods. 
Among the most interesting of them are an Imperial 
rescript of some emperor of the third century, a 
private letter of the Emperor Hadrian's, a number 
of visiting cards, and a series of banking accounts in 
Latin. On a table by themselves are arranged a 
selection of literary papyri which will appealspecially 
to the classical scholar. Here may be seen the most 
archaic Greek papyrus known, consisting of a 

ent of a lost Greek tragedy. It is declared 
to be not later than 250 3.c., and may be even 
older. Of Homer there are many fragments. 
One, which is not later than the second cen- 
tury B.c., gives several variations from the received 
text, and it is thought to represent the author as 
he was before the revision by the Alexandrian 
grammarians. This fragment also contains a line 
that is not found in Homer’s works as we have 
them, but is quoted by Plutarch as from them. 
Another important papyrus contains over seven 
hundred lines from Books xiii. and xiv. of the 
Tliad. It is not quite so long as the Harris Papyrus 
in the British Museum, but is about three centuries 
earlier. There are also a number of fragments of 
Demosthenes and other authors, known and un- 
known. One of the most curious exhibits is a 
portrait on papyrus, from Bacchias ; it is nos in very 
good preservation, but the colours of two paintings 
on wood of the Graeco-Egyptian period, which are 
shown beside it, are remarkably bright. On the 
table in the middle of the room are arranged a 
number of interesting domestic objects in wood, 
found in houses at Karanis und Bacchias: such as 
locks, combs, a pair of scales, together with dice 
(one loaded), an alabaster thimble, glass vessels, &c. 
Round the room are elaborate reproductions of 
drawings and hieroglyphs of the XVITIth Dynasty, 
found in the temple of Der-el-Bahari. There aro 
also several thousand silver coins from the Roman 
mint at Alexandria, found at Kom-el-Qatl, and 
belonging to‘all reigns from Claudius to Aurelius.” 

‘‘In connexion with the exhibition, Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth on Wednesday gave a lecture in the rooms 
of the Royal Society, on the ‘Recovery of Lost 
Treasures of Ancient Literature.’ After a short 
reference to the exhibits mentioned above, he said 
thai the scraps of papyrus were not shown as being 
anything very extraordinary in themselves, but as 
an earnest of what might yet be expected from the 
wonderful land of Egypt. He did not propose to 
go through the whole list of what might possibly be 
found ; but he would mention a few things which 
they did want, and which were most likely to turn 
up. Much that was lost was absolutely in the first 
rank. Sappho, for instance, was now only a name; 
but he had hopes that her works might be found in 
the ruins of a library, or in some girl’s tomb. Then 
there were the two comedians who occasionally beat 
Aristophanes in the sharpness of their satire and the 
brilliancy of their wit. In his opinion, nothing 
better could be found than a comedy of Eupolis or 
Cratinus. There were also histories, such as that 
of Ephorus, that might be found, and many ecclesi- 
astical writings whose recovery was to be desired. 

in, some lost works of authors they possessed 
might be unearthed—a lost comedy by Aristophanes, 
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some other ‘ Constitutions’ of Aristotle or his treatise 
on the duties of a king, or the missing books of Livy. 
He had no doubt that some day they would supply 
the want of an early MS. of the New Testament 
by discovering an early papyrus in some Christian 
tomb. Where were they to look for these things? 
Fifty years ago no one would have said Egypt; hopes 
wall rather have centred on the palaces or the 
monasteries of the Levant, or in some surviving 
remnant of the library of Alexandria. For himself 
he had little expectation of anything more being got 
from those sources. But with regard to the possi- 
bilities of Egypt three circumstances oughi to be re- 
membered. First, that writing materials there were 
very cheap; second, that whereas in other countries 
documents must be carefully looked after if they 
were to be preserved, in Egypt they might be 
neglected and yet be kept all right ; and, third, that 
Egypt after the Ptolemies was filled with rich 
Greeks. It was in 1877 that a large find of papyri 
was made in the Fayum, and later Prof. Petrie made 
his discovery of papyri in mummy cases. Digging 
was not always dene by organised diggers, and 
therefore one had to go to the desiers in order to 
obtain papyri. The system was bad, but a good deal 
could still be got from them. The idea of digging 
for papyri occurred to Mr. Grenfell ; and accordingly 
he and the lecturer, having obtained a concession, 
began work on two mounds in the Fayum. The 
resalts obtained at the second and more remote of 
these, Kom-el-Qatl, were most satisfactory, scarcely 
a day passing without something being discovered. 
They were not yet done with the Fayum, many of 
the mounds being only scratched on the top, if not 
untouched. ‘hese ought to be thoroughly worked ; 
and when the Fayum was finished with, there were 
many places in the Nile Valley that would repay 
attention.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE WILLIAM DYCE, R.A. 

4, Cheyne-court, Chelsea : July 4, 1896. 
Tam writing a Life of my father, the late 
William Dyce, R.A., and am anxious to secure 
all the possible materials available to aid me in 
this task. May I ask whether any of your 
readers have letters of his, or any correspond- 
ence relative to his work? If they have, I 
should be extremely obliged if they could 
forward the same tome. I would at once have 
copies made of them and return the originals 

without delay. JAMES STIRLING Dyce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Tue whole of Lord Leighton’s studies for his 
figure pictures and decorative works, num- 
bering some hundreds, covering his entire 
working life, from his student days in Rome to 
the week in which he died, have been purchased 
by the Fine Art Society, and will form their 
principal autumn exhibition. 

Mr. J. J. Tytor has now ready for issue, 
through Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the second 
volume of his great work, reproducing the wall 
drawings and monuments of El] Kab, in Upper 
Egypt. The former volume dealt with the 
tomb chamber of Paheri; the present one will 
deal with the tomb of Sebsknekht, in the style 
of the old Empire, and possibly of the Hyksos 
period. It will be illustrated with eleven 
coloured plates, and with a plan and architec- 
tural details by Mr. Somers Clarke. The 
edition is limited to one hundred copies. 

THE Burns exhibition—of portraits, relics, 
books, MSS., &c.—will open on Wednesday 
next at Glasgow, in the galleries of the Royal 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, and will 
remain open until the end of October. 

THE annual meeting of subscribers to the 
British School at Athens will be held at 22, 
Albemarle-street on Monday next, at 5 pm., 
with Mr. John Morley in the chair. The 
report of the managing committee and of the 
director will be read, and the officers elected for 
the ensuing session. All members of the 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Théodore Reinach read a paper 
on the Law of Elis, inscribed on bronze, which 
was found at Olympia. Contrary to the opinion 
of its German editors, he interprets it as an 
enactment against the practice of human sacri- 
fice, imposing a heavy pecuniary penalty not 
only upon the guilty individual, but also upon 
his country and clan. As the inscription dates 
from about 600 B.c., it would thus attest the 
long persistence of this savage custom among 
the Greeks. 





THE STAGE. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF ‘* DOOTOR FAUSTUS.” 


Martowe’s ‘Doctor Faustus” was per- 
formed twice last week under the auspices 
of the Elizabethan Stage Society and its 
honorary secretary, Mr. Arthur Dillon, and 
under the skilled and studious direction of 
Mr. William Poel, to whose efforts we may 
claim, we think, to have been among the 
first, years ago, to give attentive and re- 
spectful hearing. He is now more generally 
recognised ; and accordingly we have the 
less hesitation in speaking with complete 
frankness of the character of the ‘‘ enter- 
tainment ’—or we ought rather, perhaps, to 
say, of the “ study ”"—that he offered. Yet 
the performance of the “ Doctor Faustus ” 
was entertaining, too, decidedly, over and 
above the fulfilment of its more serious mis- 
sion. The interest of ‘‘ Doctor Faustus ” is 
really chiefly historical. As an acting play, 
it stands half way between the miracle plays 
and the fully fledged drama of human 
interest and of normal character. As a 
literary performance it is interesting now 
chiefly as one of es origines—Marlowe’s 
speech led the way to greater speech 
from others. The value of such a revival 
as that of last week is, therefore, chiefly 
antiquarian ; and we cannot imagine literary 
work of ‘‘ Doctor Faustus’s”’ order constitut- 
ing adequate food for any but those to whom 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are more real than the century in which our 
lot is cast. For ourselves, we prefer to live 
with the varied and vivid interests of the 
present day—in presence of a humanity 
much more subtle, and, notwithstanding the 
stupidities of merely popular writing, apt 
to be depicted with much greater subtlety 
of literary art. But the academical student 
may well be suffered to find his satisfaction 
in burrowing in the past. There is even, 
it may be, just now as little fashion for the 
archaic in literature as for the archaic in 
pictorial art. And to the demands of such 
a fashion, a revival like that of the “ Doctor 
Faustus ”’—in which the “ mighty line” of 
Marlowe is, after all, singularly infrequent 
—may agreeably and curiously minister, 
If comparisons have to be made between 
Marlowe and the genius that immediately 
followed him—between his powerful, yet 
rudimentary, presentation of character and 
fate, and Shakspere’s “ boundless, cloud- 
less, human view”—they are made ad- 
mirably in a single epigram of Mr. William 
Watson’s, in which the poet tells us how, 
‘* when Marlowe’s page I close,” he opens 
Shakspere’s, to find there, after the rougher, 
noisier note, 





Hellenic Society are invited to attend. 
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We do not ourselves profess to be critics 
of the niceties of a stage performance so 
unusual in aim as this of Marlowe's play ; 
but it was evident that they had bestowed 
upon them any amount of intelligent and 
loving care. And though the piece is not 
one which we (scarcely ‘“‘ grounded” for 
lack of human matter of our own day to 
interest us) should rush to see a second 
time, yet there was nothing tedious in 
beholding it— although it is indeed ap- 
palling to think what might have been our 
experience had such a play been presented 
without the thoughtful art of the society 
which addresses itself to the reconstitution 
of the dramatic past. 

In several places in the press great 
stress has been laid, we see, upon the 
‘‘amateurishness ’’ of the performers, and, 
we think, hardly with justice. If they had 
defects—as they undoubtedly had—they 
had likewise conspicuous and unconven- 
tional merits. There were several imagina- 
tive touches. It is rather invidious, in such 
a case as this, to single out particular 
actors and actresses ; but the impersonation 
of the Seven Deadly Sins was in many 
instances good. Mr. Howard looked and 
spoke well the comparatively small part of 
Wagner. Mr. Mannering threw himself 
completely into the fortunes of Faustus, 
and only wanted a variety of utteraace—a 
change of key, which he would do well to 
acquire. The mincing and colloquial up- 
to-date professional young actress who 
turns her back to the audience, and mum- 
bles “ naturally,” as if words were nothing 
—the young person whom we have so often 
sent to take a lesson of Mrs. Kendal— 
would have a good deal to learn from the 
way in which Miss Riddell as the Chorus 
spoke her lines, with the clearness, the 
respect, and the intelligence that was due 
to them. In a word—considering what 
the resources of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society are—the quaint piece, so fossili- 
ferous in its interest, was presented well. 
Nearly all the arts had been requisitioned 
successfully to help in the presentation ; 
and not least in effectiveness was the 
assistance given by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch 
and Mr. William Vinning in the matter of 
music. Thin but telling strains proceediog 
from a gallery helped the illusion that we 
were indeed in Marlowe’s very day. 
Freperick WeEpMoRE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. Eric MackAy’s four-act piay, entitled 
‘* Robespierre,” on which he has been for some 
time engaged, will be produced simultaneously 
in London and New York during the autumn 
season. 


TuE Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne, 
tells us that at the first performance of Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Strafford” by the students, on Friday, 
May 22, no less than a thousand people paid 
5s. each to hear the play. The performance 
‘* was most successful in every way; and the 
action of the piece was followed with breathless 
interest.” At the opening of Act IIL., sc. ii., 
the students who played Strafford’s followers 
introduced four stanzas of a Cavalier song from 
Chappell’s Popular Music (ii. 428-9), mockingly 
describing the tastes and wishes of the Puritans 





« The slow curve of the gradual violin.”’ 


of the period, 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 


JUST OUT. 


FOLK-LORE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOOIETY. 
A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, and Custom. 


{Incorporating The Archeological Review and The Folk-Lore Journal. ] 
Vol, VII., No. 2—JUNE, 1896,—5s, net. 
Contents, 
THE BARLAAM and JOSAPHAT LEGEND. F. C. Conypeart, M.A. 
FOLK-LORE FIRSTFRUITS from LESBOS. W. H. D. Rovss, M.A. 
FAIRY BELIEFS and other FOLK-LORE NOTES from COUNTY LEITRIM. Letanp 
L. Duwean, F.S.A. 


REVIEWS.—Kuno Meyer and Alfred Nutt, “'The'Voyage of Bran, Son of Febal, to the 
Land of the Living,” F. Yorx Powstt—J. 8. Speyer, “‘ The Gatakamala or Garland 
of Birth-Stories; Alfred C., Haddon, “‘ Evolution in Art as illustrated by the Life- 
Histories of Designs””—Is. Teirlinck, “ Le Folk-lore Flamand ’—Sir George Dasent, 
D.C.L., “ Tales from the Field ” ; Costantino Nigra e Delfino Orsi, “‘ Rappresentazioni 
Popolari in Piemonte.”’ 

CORRESPONDENCE,—Indian Folk-Tales. 
hautes Etudes. N. W. THomas, 

MISCELLANEA.—Mazgical Sacrifice in the Jewish Kabbala. L. Gotpmerstetn—North 
Indian Notes and Queries, Vol. IV., Zhivaya Stanina (1895) and Cesky Lid, Vol. V 
W. H. D. R. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. X.—JULY, 1896.—No. 6, 1s, 6d. 


Contents, 


L, Gotpmerstgzin—The Ecole Pratique des 


A. W. VERRALL. Tyrtaeus : a Graeco-Roman Tradition. 
W. WARDE FOWLER. Gaius Gracchus and the Senate. 
F, CC. CONYBEARE, Emendations of “‘ Philo De Sacrificantibus.’’ 
G. B. GRUNDY. The Trebbia and Lake Trasimene. 
W. W. WADDELL. The Plan of tho Parmenides in the Order of the Platonic Dialogues. 
H. RICHARDS. Notes on the Symposium of Xenophon. 
J. B. BURY. Note on Thucydides i, 40. 
E. C. MARCHANT, On the Meaning of Certain Passages in Thucydides, Book VI. 
R. J. CHOLMELEY. Notes on Theocritus. 
A. C, CLARK. The Madrid MS. of Asconius. 
J. B, BURY, Note on Zosimus vy, 46, 
REVIEWS :— 
Palmer's Edition of Catullus and Menozzi on Catullus. ROBINSON ELLIS. 
De Mirmont on the Mythology of Apollonius Rhodius and Vergil. R, C. SEATON. 
Facsimile of the Laurentian Aeschylus. L. CAMPBELL. 
Holden’s Edition of the ‘‘ Oeconomicus.” H. RICHARDS. 
Morgan’s “ Eight Orations of Lysias. A. LEACH, 
ARCHAEOLOGY :— 
The Jacobsen Collection of Sculpture. 
MONTHLY RECORD. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
W. GARDNER HALE, A New MS, of Catullus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


H, STUART JONES. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
THE SWORD of MOSES. An Ancient Book of 


Magic from a unique MS, Copied in the Thirteenth Century. Edited for the first time 
in Hebrew, with Introduction, Translation, Index of Mystical Names, and Facsimile 
by the Rev. D. GASTER. 8vo, 52-xxxv. pp., 4s. 6d. net, 


THE LEGENDS of the WAGNER DRAMA. By 


JESSIE L. WESTON, Translator of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
Crown 8vo, viii.-380 pp., cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





** Parzival.’ 


*.* The only work in English which gives full information respecting the legends which 
Wagner used, and the modifications he introduced in his treatment of the story. Full sum- 
meries are given of the original Legends of the “* Ring der Nibelungen,”’ of ** Parsifal,’’ of 
* Tristan und Isolde,” of ** Lohengrin,”’ of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,”’ as well as of Wagner’s dramas, 
and the two are carefully prepared, whilst the origin and significance of the legends are 
discussed in accordance with the latest results of mythological research, Should be in the 
hands of every visitor to Bayreuth, 


SHANFARA’S LAMIYYAT ul'ARAB. A Pre- 


Islamic Arabian Quasida. Translated into English Verse for the first time by 
GEORGE HUGHES, sometime Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, Small 4to, 
sewed, 3s, 6d. 

*,* Shanfara’s poom, one of the earliest, is perhaps the finest product of Desert poesy. 
Mr. Hughes has translated the immensely difficult original, the interpretation of which has 
exercised Oriental and European scholarship for centuries, line for linein ‘* Locksley Hall” 
metre, and has thus brought out the wonderful underlying kinship of tone and temper 
between the two works, separated by tavelve hundred years, 


THE ELEMENTS of GAELIC GRAMMAR. 


Based on the work of the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART. By H. CAMERON 
GILLIES, Crown 8yo, xii.-175 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


.* Has been cordially welcomed by the Highland Piess as the simplest and most 
scholarly work for the study of Scotch Gaaiic. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Will be ready next week, 
By BENNET BURLEIGH, Yar Correspondent to the ‘ Daily Telegraph,” 


TWO CAMPAIGNS. 
MADAGASCAR AND ASHANTEE, 1895-6. 
With nearly Fifty [lustrations and Maps. Cloth, 16s. 


DR. JESSOPP’S NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


FRIVOLA. By the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D., 


f] 
Author of “ Trials of a Country Parson,” “‘ Arcady,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
BY SIR HUBERT E 8, JERNINGHAM. 


MONSIEUR PAULOT. (The New Volume of 


“The Century Library.”) Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 








JUBILEE EDITION OF THE 


LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. By the Right 


Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.A., M.P. With a New Portrait by Lowes Dickinson. 
2 vols., decorated, cloth covers, 7s. per set. 


A VOLUME OF GOOD STORIES. 


HERE and THERE MEMORIES. By H—R—N. 
Cloth, 10s, 6d. avian Gumnenme” 
A FINAL EDITION of YOUNG IRELAND. A 


Fragment of Irish History, 1942-1846. Illustrated with Portraits, Autographs, Fac- 
similes, and Historical Scenes. By Sir C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. In Two 
Parts, extensively Illustrated, paper, 2s. each. [ Ready. 


JUST READY. 
THE KARAKORAMS and KASHMIR: an 


Account of a Journey. By OSCAR ECKENSTEIN. Cloth, 6s. 


MY BAGDAD: Sketches of Scotch Shepherd 


Life. By ELLIOTT DICKSON, Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Ready, 


HISTORY and CRITICISM. Essays by H. Schutz 


WILSON, Author of “ Studies in History, Legend, and Literature,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STORIES. 
TALES of the TRANSVAAL. 


SEARELLE. Illustrated by P. Frenzeny. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
WITH A PREFACE BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MONOMOTAPA (Rhodesia): Its Monuments and 


History. By Hon. A. WILMOT. Maps and Plans. Cloth, 6s. 


LONDON STREET NAMES: their Origin, Signi- 


fication, and Historic Value. With divers Notes and Observations. By F. H. 
HABBEN, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MODERN POLITICAL ORATIONS. Edited by 


LEOPOLD WAGNER. Being a Selection of Twenty-four Great Speeches by English 
Statesmen of the Nineteenth Century, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ LITTLE NOVELS.”—New Volume ready next week. 


A PAINTER’S HONEYMOON. By Mildred 


SHENSTONE, Paper, 6d. ; cloth, ls, 
Uniform with the above. 
THE WORLD is ROUND. The PROBLEM of PREJUDICE. 
NO PLACE for REPENTANCE. | MARGARET GREY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO SAVONA- 


ROLA. By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by LINDA VILLARL 
Portraits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THIRD EDITION. 

THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN ELIZABETH: a 
History of the Various Negotiations for her Marriage. By MARTIN A. 8S. HUM#, 
¥.R.H.S. With Portraits. Cloth, 12s. 

**A clear and very interesting account. An excellent book.”’—Times. 
**A delightful book.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘i 
“Mr. Hume, who is the learned editor of the ‘Calendar of Spanish State Papers, iasucd 

by the Record Office, has gone to the fountain-head. A connected and consistent—thoug li 

assuredly a most extraordinary story....... A fascinating picture.” —Standard (leader). 














By Luscombe 


FIRST EDITION exhausted on publication. 
A SECOND EDITION is in the Press, and will shortly be rzadv. 


CLIMBS in the NEW ZEALAND ALPS: an 


Account of Travel and Discovery. By EDWARD A. FITZGERALD, F.R.G.5. 
With Contributions by Sir WM. CONWAY, Prof. BONNEY, and C. L. BARROW, 
F.R.G.S. Over 60 Photogravure, Autotype, and other Illustrations, and a Map. 
Cloth, 31s, 6d. net. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald’s narrative of the ascent of Mount Sefton is particularly well told— 
clear, graphic, and sometimes thrilling....... Mr. Fitzgerald’s descriptions, with the map and 
illustrations, will afford a striking conception of one of the most picturesque regions to be 
found anywhere.”’— Times, t 

* A tale of singular pluck and endurance, of difficulties of high order overcome, and oO} 
practical achievements of real value.”—Sir Witt1am M, Conway, in the Pall Mall Gazxetts, 


Lonpon:: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Squanrg, E.C. 
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